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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_— 


HE event of the week has been the destruction of the column 
in the Place Vendéme. The Commune at last screwed their 
courage up to perform that act of noble childishness—noble because 
the idea that inspired it was lofty, childish because lofty ideas are 
not established by spoiling fine buildings—and on Tuesday Abadie 
the engineer pulled down the column with ropes tightened by a 
buge winch. The concussion was expected to be immense, but 
it was very slight; the shaft inside, of brick and stone, broke in 
two, the bronze plates separated, and the column came down with 
a thud on the heap prepared for it. Now it is down one square in 
Paris is a little less beautiful, the Commune is a little more con- 
demned by the world, and international fraternity is a little 
further off than ever. The destroyers desired to extinguish war, 
.and they have created material for cannon. They wished to dis- 
honour Bonapartism, and they have tempted men to pardon it. 
They hoped to obliterate the past, and they have helped to make 
4he future they sigh for impossible. 











M. Thiers is not in Paris. He has made a breach in the 
enceinte, aud has been hoping to enter every day this week, but 
he does not goin. It is believed that he expects a rising from 
within, but it is more than probable that the Generals dread the con- 
sequences of a street fight, which, even if they won, would cost 
them thousands of men. In an official defence published on 18th 
inst. the Government says it does all it can to protect the innocent 
and “ circumscribe the effects of a struggle in which the guilty are 
not the only victims,” but it ‘‘ cannot work miracles.” The article 
is evidently an expression of annoyance with the respectables, who 
think it hard that M. Thiers in trying to free them, as he says, 
from tyranny, should begin by battering down their houses. 
There is no sign as yet that a Versailles party exists in Paris, 
though M. Thiers evidently believes in its assistance. 


The latest ramours about the situation are that the Germans are 
‘concentrating to march on Paris and storm it, that is, to lose 
20,000 men in doing M. Thiers’ work ; that the Assembly is dis- 
contented with M. ‘Thiers, which is probable; and that it proposes 
‘the moment Paris falls to declare the Comte de Chambord Kiog 
“of France. We have given elsewhere some reasons for thinking 
‘the Bourbon one of the most formidable of the Pretenders, but 
for the immediate future the name rising highest is that of M. 
Grevy, President of the Chamber. He is fifty-eight, a determined 
Republican, and though little known out of France, has given 
proof of statesmanlike capacity. Except M. Rouher, he is per- 
haps the one man in France who thoroughly understands how to 
direct a majority in an Assembly. 


The latest accounts received, dated 19th inst., report a repulse 
‘of the Versailles troops before the Muette gate, and indicate 
that the Commune is becoming more and more determined. It 
&as seized the Revue Des Deux Mondes, spared even by the Imperial 
Government, ordered that no new newspaper shall appear during 
the war, placed the journalists under martial law, directed that all 
druokards and prostitutes be arrested, and ordered that all offi- 
cers who disobey the decrees of the Committee of Public Safety, 
that 18, of the War Minister Delescluze, be tried by court-martial. 
All this points to apprehension of immediate attack, to be aided 








593 ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. me | by risings among the National Guards themselves, but there is no 


sign yet of any competent chief. 


Mr. Disraeli delivered his grand assault against Mr. Lowe on Thurs- 
day, but without any effect. Indeed, as he kept the button on his foil 
the whole time, his intention cannot have been very murderous, and 
Mr. Lowe does not care for chalk-marks on his waistcoat. Mr. 
Disraeli wanted to know a great many things; why, for example, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had withdrawn the match-tax 
when the House had accepted it; why he gave up his proposal to 
double the old direct tax, the Succession Duties, when the House 
had not rejected it; why, after denouncing the income-tax as one 
which specially pinched the lower middle-class, he had in- 
creased it; why he left the annual Tea Duty out of his 
budget; why he altered the collection of House Duty by a 
clause in a ‘ formal” Bill; why Mr. Gladstone in 1864 co- 
quetted with ‘our excellent friends the opponents of the 
Malt-Tax,” and then gave them nothing; and why the country 
was involved in a ‘ vague, indefinite, and unfathomable military 
expenditure.” He hinted that the balance between direct and in- 
direct taxation might have been kept by increasing the Tea duties, 
and finally argued that direct taxation yielded as much as indirect, 
as £36,000,000 of rates had to be added to the direct taxes,—a 
blunder, the figures being £20,000,000 of taxes and £16,000,000 
of loans. The speech was deficient in epigram, wanted breadth 
of argument, and excited perhaps less interest than any speech 
ever uttered by Mr. Disraeli. 


Mr. Lowe replied in a speech defined very happily by a con- 
temporary as an ‘‘oratorical shrug.” He thought his opponent 
was going to be monitory and minuatory, but he had only pelted 
him with little technicalities. As to the tea duties, they were left 
out because there was no change proposed, and to count their 
lapse and re-enactment as deficit aud resource would have pro- 
duced confusion. He withdrew the match-tax because the House did 
not like it, and the succession duties for the same reason, and the 
Cabinet ‘ not being petulant children,” brought in an alternative 
budget, which the House approved. As to the military expenditure, 
they had decided to abolish Purchase, and Mr. Disraeli might re- 
member that he met his military expenditure, the Abyssinian War, by 
an increase to the income-tax. ‘The truth is, Sir, all this is little 
better than trifling,” which is true, fortunately for Mr. Lowe, as 
Mr. Fawcett immediately showed him, by a most powerful speech, 
declaring that the additional income-tax had only been carried by 
a threat of dissolution ; arguing that in abolishing Purchase the 
Government represented the majority, and should therefore make 
the nation pay; and protesting against the principle of providing 
for all exceptional expenditure out of income-tax as ‘‘ unjust in 
itself, and fraught with the greatest peril to the future of this 
country.” The inherent difference between an English democrat 
and a democrat of any other country was never more remarkably 
illustrated. Mr. Fawcett has done more in making that speech to 
protect property from its most real danger than all the Tories in 
the House. 


It seems to be nearly impossible in New York to punish any- 
body if he belongs to the raling fraternity of roughs. The 
omnibus-conductors are now said to be in league with desperadoes 
who enter the cars, insult women, steal watches, and beat pas- 
sengers with impuuity. Recently one of these ruffians, named 
Foster, insulted a young lady in a car, and Mr. Putnam, a mer- 
chant of standiog, interfered. ‘Thereupon Foster waited till he 
was getting out, and killed him by a blow from behind. By a 
miracle Foster was arrested, but it is doubted if he will be hanged, 
the papers indeed pointing out already that the indictment has 
been so drawn up that he can only be convicted of manslaughter. 
Foster will probably be condemned to a limited period of imprison- 
ment, and then let out as a useful agent for the ruling Ring. It 
begins to be clear that nothing short of a Vigilance Committee 
will save New York, and it is greatly to be regretted that the 
roughs do not killa merchant a day. In about a fortnight the 
city would be in the hands of the respectables, backed by the 
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militia, two or three judges would have been shot, and the | first Monday in August, for which last, however, their Lo rishi 

astounding statement of a most respectable paper that a man who pe 
walked down Broadway with a gold watch-chain would take 
his life in his hand, would be a falsehood instead of an exaggeration. 


The Times makes a serious statement about the new plan of 


enlisting men for short terms. 


The men are now offered enlist- 


ment for twelve years, six to be passed in the Line and six in the 


Reserve, that is, they are released at 24 to follow their own occu- 


pations, subject to a liability to be called out, and at 30 are 


released altogether. 


It was believed that the mea would accept 


these terms eagerly, but it is affirmed that they do not like them at 
all. They wish to make the Army their trade, not to be compelled at 
24 to choose a new one ; they miss the pensions, and they will not 


enter upon the new conditions. 


If that statement is correct, it is 
fatal to Mr. Cardwell’s plan, but it requires official confirmation. 


We should say the probability was in its favour, the men finding 


their six years’ liability an impediment in the way of their obtain- 


ing employment, an impediment not felt in Germany, where the 


liability attaches to all alike. 


The French Assembly has ratified the Treaty of Frankfort after a 


debate which turned mainly on the exchange of some cantons 
Bismarck 
wished the exchange because the new territory contains coal, and 
its people speak ‘* German,” and M. Thiers wished it because 
with the gap between the Vosges and the Jura in French 
possession Belfort may be made one of the strongest fortresses in 
Europe. We suspect M. Thiers is right, and that Prince Bismarck 
knows it, and that he has made the exchange in order to show the 
States South of the Main how needful Berlin is to them. The 


near Luxemburg for some cantons near Belfort. 


French rush, if it is ever made, must be made first upon them, 
through Belfort. 


be tempted to relax. 


The Treaty as now voted provides that within thirty days of 


the capture of Paris France shall pay £20,000,000 to Germany 
and Germany shall evacuate Normandy. By ist May, 1872, 
£40,000,000 more must be paid, and Germany, if she considers 


order sufficiently restored, will retire to Champagne. The remainder 
of the money must be paid by May, 1874, and then the 


Germans will evacuate the remainder of France, Alsace and 


Lorraine excepted. The French prisoners are all released, but no 
more than 80,000 soldiers may be kept before Paris, the rest of 


the Army being cantoned behind the Loire, a curious provision, 
intended, we presume, to leave the road to Paris open during the 
occupation, but likely also to enable M. Theirs to train his Army 
thoroughly. M. Pouyer-Quertier states that he has the first 
twenty millions ready, but Prince Bismarck is obviously uneasy 
about the indemnity. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, moved the Permissive Bill on Wednesday 
in an amusing speech, in which after producing all the 
stock arguments about the costliness and immorality of 
drunkenness, he offered the House a new inducement to 
accept his measure. It would not have to listen to his 
tiresomeness every year. Mr. Wheelhouse (Leeds) moved the 
rejection of the Bill in an outspoken but vulgar speech, which 
reads very like a prose parody on the song about the fate of those 
who ‘‘deprive a poor man of his beer.” Mr. Cadogan said he 
should vote for the Bill because his constituents made him; Mr. 
Mundella said he should vote for the Bill because agitators among 
his constituents tried to make him vote against it; and fivally, 
Mr. Bruce opposed the Bill as one supported by members who did 
not believe in it ; as one which would never be adopted by the great 
cities which wanted it most ; as one which obstructed a practicable 
measure like his own Licensing Bill ; and as one which would intro- 
duce endless parochialconflicts. He calledon members to vote accord- 
ing to their true beliefs, and sat down, having earned the enmity 
of every teetotaller in the country, and spoken with more force, 
heartiness, and vigorous sense than he has done this Session. On 
the division, the Bill was thrown out by 196,—not 206,—to 124, a 
minority which will, we hope, be a warning to the liquor trade. 
A fourth of the working House already refuses them any 
compensation at all. 


Peers, living lives of perpetual holiday, have, it would seem, a 
special interest in the holidays of other people. Their House 
was quite interested on Tuesday in a new holiday Bill, which was 
passed, and which discharges everybody in England from any 
obligation on Christmas Day,—or the following day if the day is 
Sunday,—Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and the 


Consequently they must keep up the severe 
military organization which otherwise they might in their security 


very stupidly neglected to find a name.” We beg to 
Sober Monday, as the most violently distinctive title g 
Mondays which we are able to discover. Nobody of Sen! 8 
compelled to keep these holidays; but a8 any tradesman who 
not is sure to be fined in the value of his windows, that 
importance. A difficulty arose about Scotland, where the peopl 
the Duke of Argyle says, refuse to be ‘* contaminated ” by A * 
lish ideas, and keep Whit Sunday always on 15th May a 
indeed that date falls on Sunday, when to be consistently wrong the 
postpone it a day, and so the Scotch holidays are to be New Years 
Day, Christmas Day, Good Friday, the first Monday of May, ang 
the first Monday of August. ‘The House, we think, might on 
given the people oneday more. Considering that one-third of the 
population of London never saw a corn-field, two days in August 
would not have been too much. 


su, 


is of no 


The Army Debate drags on, the Colonels being resolved to tal; 
the abolition of Purchase out. On’Monday, Mr. Muntz moved an 
amendment in Committee, providing that officers should be paid 
the regulation value of their commissions at once, and should not 
receive the over-regulation value from the State at all. His main 
argument was economy, but he proposed also to substitute seniority 
for selection, and to accelerate promotion by the bonus system, 
officers clubbing together to buy their Colonel out. The Colonels 
supported the amendment, and the Government opposed it, under 
the idea that the officers would have to pay the over-regulation 
price, and thus purchase would be maintained ; but having seen, 
the system at work we are inclined to suspect that Mr. Muntz wastoo 
sharp for his military allies. The officers are to enter by competitive 
examination. That system gives almost a monopoly of office to the 
cultivated poor, who are as well educated as the rich and work under 
a sharper whip. They have to live on their pay, and could not 
provide the over-regulation money, which the Colonels would 
consequently either demand from Parliament, or, as it is illegal, 
go without. Mr. Muntz’s scheme has, in fact, only one drawback, 
that it fills the Army with officers a little too old; but a sharp rule 
forcing retirement at sixty,—except in special cases—would very 
soon remedy that. The system works well in Prussia, and would 
here, were we not so afraid of dismissing the incompetent. After 
a long debate the amendment was rejected by 260 to 195. 


Mr. A. Guest, during this debate, put a favourite Army objec- 
tion to the abolition of Purchase in a very neat form. He said 
that ‘every purchasing ensign paid the Government £450, the yearly 
interest upon which, at five per cent., would be £22 10s. He 
wished to know whether, after the abolition of purchase, every 
officer who had purchased his commission was to be placed in 
respect to pay in effect at a disadvantage of £22 10s. per annum 
until he left the service, as compared with officers who subsequently 
entered the service.” The friends of purchase are always working 
that arithmetical juggle, which takes in a good many. The simple 
answer is, that the purchase officer is to get what he purchased, and 
the non-purchasing officer is to get what he competed for. Asa 
matter of fact, the latter, having to educate himself, will lose 
rather more interest than his rival who need know nothing. 














On Thursday night Colonel Anson opened the ball with a still 
more plausible case. Rich officers do not like India,—dancing 
there is so hot. So when a regiment is ordered to India, rich 
officers pay poor officers as substitutes, and remain at home in 
comfort. The Bill prohibits such payments, and Colonel Anson 
thinks that hard, particularly on men with bad livers. The answer 
is clear. It would be hard on the rich, but the officers of the 
future will be the educated poor, who will like India, where they 
get double pay, opportunities, and active service. Such an officer 
with a bad liver will exchange into another home regiment. It is 
quite impossible for the State, while buying up vested interests, 
to allow new vested interests to grow up. ‘The officers of the 
future will not be the proprietors of the Army, but the Queen's 
servants, bound to do as they are bid, or resign the service. Talk 
about French indiscipline! If our officers were not a hundred 
times as good as our discipline compels them to be, the Army 
would be a mob in a week. 


Mr. Wren-Hoskyns on Thursday asked Mr. Bruce for a pro- 
mised return of the acreage owned by public corporate bodies io 
England and Wales, and Mr. Bruce confessed himself very nearly 
in despair how to get it. Everybody is always baffled in this 
inquiry, but we wish Mr. Wren-Hoskyns, who is making Tenure 
his subject, would ask for a much bigger thing, namely, a nominal 
return of all the freeholders in England owning more than five 
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+» their acreage. Our belief is, that if the Survey, the 
ae ~ matron A Inland Revenue Board, and the Regis- 
¢rar-General were to put their heads together, a very close approxi- 
mation to the truth might be obtained, and would materially assist 
legislation. How many tenths of England does the House of 
Peersown? In Scotland five of them, Sutherland, Argyle, Bue- 
<lengh, Breadalbane, and Roxburgh, own a third of the entire 


country. 

The great Tichborne case has been advancing all through the 
week, but as yet only part of the evidence for one side has been 
heard, and it would be folly to form, much more express, any 
opinion. The mass of evidence as yet adduved tends to prove 
that officers in Mr. Tichborne’s old regiment believe the claimant 
to be their comrade ; that old servants, friends, and neighbours are 
of the same opinion; that he knows innumerable little facts 
which Mr. Tichborne would have known ; and that the blunders 
he makes in spelling are similar in kind with the blunders Mr. 
‘Tichborne made. Up to Friday, however, he had not himself 
been placed in the box, and the defendant’s case had not been 


revealed. 


A rough remark in our last issue has brought down on our 
heads a storm of objurgations. We said that vaccination was 
decried by two or three scoundrels and a good many fools, where- 
upon we are asked whether we class Mr. Newman among the 
scoundrels or the late Dr. Bedford among the fools, what we mean 
by publishing such falsehoods, why we are deluding the 
people, and all manner of amenities. The letters we could 
stand up against, but the deluge of tracts is too much, and so we 
give in, the more readily because the expression was inartistic. 
We beg, therefore, to declare that people who denounce vaccina- 
tion in order to sell nostrums are not scoundrels, but only persons 
who risk human lives for gain; and that people who denounce 
vaccination from philanthropic motives are not fools, but only 
persons devoid of the faculty of weighing evidence. 





The Westmeath Bill moves slowly through the House, the Irish 
Members resisting the clause which continues the Peace Preserva- 
tion Act for two years more. The ground of their vpposition was 
usually the assertion that Ireland did not require exceptional Acts, 
but on Tuesday Mr. Martin, the Nationalist Member, carried 
the debate up to ahigher region. In a speech of singular temper- 
ance, which was heard with marked attention and respect, he 
declared that it was the inalienable right of the Irish people 
to be governed by themselves; that English Members who 
could not bear a match-tax were willing to give Ministers any 
powers for the coercion of Ireland; that the British ‘ nation 
still regarded the Irish people as the Irish enemy,” and that the 
true remedy for the evils of Ireland was not the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, but the suspension of the illegal govern- 
ment of Ireland by the English. He produced statistics show- 
ing that murder was far more frequent in England than in 
Iréland, asked if we suspended the Habeas Corpus to put down 
rattening in Sheffield—(No, we only suspended the Sixth Com- 
mandment),—and promised that if the British rule lasted 700 
years longer in Ireland, Ireland would still be found adhering to 
her national rights. It was a speech, in fact, to which there was 
but one answer,—that it could be spoken. The tyrant who 
listens with admiring patience to a discourse on the right of 
tegicide is at least not a tyrant insensible to reason. 


Mr. Macfie on Friday week brought up the Colonial question by 
moving for a Committee to inquire whether ‘ ameliorations ” were 
not possible in the relations between them and the mother country. 
He supported the plan of Federation, the colonies being repre- 
sented either by a Council to aid Lord Kimberley, or by an 
elected “Conference” with the power ad hoc of a constituent 
assembly. Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen in reply hoped that no 
pinion in favour of disintegration would ever be avowed by a 
British Government; declared that it was our intention to main- 
tain and defend the connection with the Dominion, and that the 
colonies increased the aggregate power and prestige of the British 
Government ; and believed that if any colony grew strong enough 
to wish for and to claim independence, this country would be able 
to convert it from a dependency into a faithful and powerful ally. 
He was not going to prophesy, but a vision floated before his 
mind of all colonists bound together by a tie too strong for any 
hostile attack to break. ‘The Government refused the Select 
Committee only because they believed the existing system would 
foster the prosperity of the colonies and maintain the integrity of 


Hugessen’s speech, the greatest of our colonial difficulties, the 
belief that Government looks forward with pleasure to disinte- 
gration, would have been over. 


It was not of much use for Lord Stratheden on Monday to 
‘“‘call attention” to the results of the Black Sea Confer- 
ence. The dispute is old, the nation is indifferent, and 
the speaker had neither oratory nor weight. The Lords 
slipped away when he rose; but Lord Granville made to 
the few who remained—just enough for a pleasant dinner party— 
a somewhat important speech. He said that amidst the multi- 
tude of negotiations and explanations rendered necessary by the 
Conference, he had not discovered any agreement between Ger- 
many and Russia, though Prince Bismarck may not have been 
disinclined to repay the Czar for his neutrality by removing an 
annoying restriction. He, however, cordially supported Great 
Britain in all the proceedings at the Conference, more particularly 
in the demand for the famous Protocol affirming that treaties ought 
to be kept, that famous demand, as Lord Salisbury said, that the 
‘*highwayman before he took a watch should repeat the Eighth 
Commandment.” On the other hand, Lord Granville admitted 
that Austria, though anxious for peace, was willing to main- 
tain the Tripartite Treaty by force, and that the Sultan 
was ready to declare war if we would, though he was not 
willing to declare it alone. 


A meeting of the Land Tenure Reform League was held at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen Street,on Monday, and was 
addressed by Mr. Mill in a long speech, the first object of which 
was that the State should survey, claim, and use for the general 
benefit all waste lands and all lands held as endowments by cor- 
porations ; the second, that land should be made as saleable as 
Consols; and the third, that the State should obtain its share of the 
natural increase in the value of the soil,—all excellent objects, if 
only they can be secnred without an overturn of society. In a 
little country like this, and with boundless land in America, such 
a change would scarcely be worth such a price. With another 
argument, however, we can thoroughlysympathize. The whole of our 
land laws have been devised for the support of a class, which ought 
to be left to stand or fall by its own merits or demerits, allowed, 
that is, to waste or improve its possessions as it best can. Trusts 
may be useful, but trusts for money are as possible as trusts for 
land, and it is for the public interest that every piece of land should 
have some absolute owner who can sell it. 


The Queen has conferred a peerage on Miss Burdett-Coutts, 
who will henceforward be styled the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. 
As far as we can remember, no other woman throughout English 
history has received a peerage for her own services to the State ; 
and no unmarried woman has ever received one at all, except for 
being concubine to a king. ‘Ihe title will add nothing to Miss 
Burdett-Coutts’ popularity, and little to her rank in society ; but 
it will serve to show that benevolence, sympathy in action, is at 
last accounted among the virtues recognizable by the State. 
‘‘ God loveth a cheerful giver,”"—why should not the Queen ? 


Last week, Friday excepted, has been much more like November 
than the May about which poets are accustomed to write such 
fibs. Heavy snow fell at Wick on Tuesday for twelve consecu- 
tive hours, there was a fall of snow at Matlock on Wednesday, 
and all through the week London has been made miserable by 
Charles Kingsley’s favourite wind. ‘‘ Hard grey weather” may 
‘‘make hard Englishmen,” but people in this country are conserva- 
tive, and like to be hardened at the usual times and seasons, and 
not frozen alive just as they are beginning to discard great-coats. 
No wonder Parliament is mutinous. It isnot in human nature to 
keep its temper under an east wind in the middle week of May. 


The London School Board is going to inquire whether it cannot 
help to teach the children of Belgravia. It is about to take an 
educational census of London, but Canon Cromwell on Wednesday 
moved that the inquiry should not extend to children not likely to 
attend the elementary schools. Miss Davies supported the motion, 
arguing that asthe children of therich were taught by governesses, 
the inquiry could show nothing, unless, perhaps, that they were 
badly taught; but it was resisted by Mr. Smithies, on the silly 
ground that there was ‘‘ more ignorance, immorality, and abase- 
ment of mind at the West End than the East,” and the motion was 
rejected. Canon Cromwell was surely wrong. If we are to go to 
the expense of such an inquiry, which is wise as a basis for action, 
it may as well be made complete. 





the British Empire. Had Mr. Gladstone uttered Mr. Kaatchbull- 





Consols were on Friday 93} to 93 3. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COLONELS ON THE RAMPAGE. 
: ow simple and the sufficient explanation of the absurd 
fiasco of Thursday is, that the rich men in the House of 
Commons cannot endure that the control of the Army should 
pass from their hands into those of the nation. They cannot, 
however, openly resist the Government’s proposal, for some of 
them are returned by Liberal constituencies, and all are over- 
matched in divisions; while they dare not turn out the 
Ministry or reject the Bill through their friends in the 
House of Lords. Mr. Gladstone would be only too glad to 
dissolve upon the abolition of Purchase. Two or three 
speeches from him would make the whole matter clear to 
the country ;—if anybody doubts that, let him remember 
the effect produced by Mr. Trevelyan, his inferior alike 
in eloquence and in position;—the landlords would be un- 
able to trust their tenants, and we should have the thing 
which of all others we most need, a House of Commons 
pledged to the lips to secure Army Reform in the demo- 
cratic sense. A good many things would then go besides 
Purchase, things very dear to the Regulation mind, and 
the Colonels, well aware of the fact, are not prepared to 
run so serious a risk. The friends of Purchase there- 
fore, headed by Lord Elcho, who does not fear his consti- 
tuents even when he is shutting their sons out from a 
new competition service, and consequently from the noblest 
of careers, are using the forms of the House to talk the 
measure out, and raising debates on every conceivable point 
other than the organization of the Army. They were made 
very wretched by the withdrawal of so many Bills, about all of 
which they mighthave talked and talked for weeks, —there was a 
good year of chatter possible about Mr. Goschen’s reforms,—but 
still there is the Budget, and there is the Army Bill itself, and 
Mr. Gladstone has not yet said, as Lord Palmerston would 
Lave said days ago, that he will pass his Bill if the House has 
to sit over Christmas. Mr. Disraeli, though he approves the 
abolition of Purchase, as of every other distinction belonging 
to mere money—he has a respect for birth, but he scorns and 
loathes the plutocrats, “who did not conquer the land, and 
do not defend it ’’—has lent himself to this scheme, and so on 
Thursday he promised to oratorically vivisect the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 
Poor Mr. Lowe! how relieved he must have felt when his 
terrible opponent sat down without having ever taken his 
glittering weapon out of its case. The Member for Bucks 





never had such a chance for surpassing the best of his old | 
performances on the quivering body of the Premier who had | 
underrated his powers. He had to attack a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who for weeks had been making mistakes; who| 
had brought in an indirect tax which caused an émeute of 
babies, and a direct tax which had produced an insurrection 
of squires ; who had withdrawn both under pressure from his 
own Cabinet, and had replaced both by a tax which he had him- 
self denounced, and which under the circumstances was so 
oppressive that the Professor of Democracy, the Member for 
Brighton, Himself warned the House against thus taxing the 
minority only to secure to the majority an unjustifiable exemp- | 





tion from taxes. The case to be put before the House was 
unanswerable, and indeed was put immediately after by Mr. 
Fawcett, who, in his intolerance of unscientific finance, forgot | 
that by rising he, of all men in the world, was playing | 
the Oolonels’ game. Mr. Disraeli had only to use his| 
advantages as he can use them to make Mr. Lowe’s position | 
untenable, but that being precisely the thing he did not want | 
to do, instead of denouncing like a statesman he quibbled like | 


receipts ; and some provision about the Sanne Bote hance 
into a Bill which Mr. Lowe, who has a difficulty fa et 
quickly, thought was a purely formal Bill. The chief of ‘ 
Opposition actually talked of these things as serious matt : 
for more than an hour, rolling out his sentences aun 
nothing exactly as if he were imitating himself y . 
the stage. He did not propose anything, he did on 
divide on anything, and he did not even succeed i 
irritating Mr. Lowe, who, though he can be roused by the 
surgeon’s knife, cares nothing for passes made at him with 
an attorney’s quill. The object, however, was gained ang 
what with Mr. Disraeli’s solemn nonsense and Mr, Faweett’s 
doctrinaire sense, and Sir George Jenkinson’s parochial} 
twaddle, and Mr. Scourfield’s little joke—not a bad one, b 
the way, Mr. Lowe does want porter to bring him down tothe, 
level of those benches—the Colonels succeeded in talkin 
through another night. S 
How long is this to last? Is the debate to last every Govern. 
ment night till daylight, till the majority, like the majority of a 
jury, has tired out the physical strength of the minority ? or ig 
Mr. Gladstone to be forced to propose a suspension of the rules of 
the House? or is the House to sit till Christmas? or jg 
Parliament to be dissolved, the over-regulation money to be 
refused, and those who impede the work of governing the 
country, who in fact make Government impossible in order to 
retain the power of breaking the law for money, to be 
deprived of their seats? The Bill cannot be defeated and wil} 
not be withdrawn, but it is of course possible for a resolute 
faction, which will oppose everything, the great institution of 
Bed included, rather than allow of a sound reform, to resist. 
everything, and say nothing in many words about everything, 
and divide upon everything, till Parliament is practically an 
institution for making administration hopeless. They cannot 
be intellectually killed, for they do not know when they are 
dead ; they cannot be threatened by their constituents, for theysit 
in right of acres, their own or their friends’ ; and they cannot be. 
exhausted, for they have acquired a leathery patience from 
drill. There isno hope,—unless indeed the Liberals would sit 
through the Derby Day, when even their sacred cause would: 
not rally their opponents,—except in Mr. Disraeli’s best poli-- 
tical quality, his indisposition to destroy the power of the 
House which has raised him to his position. He can educate 
his friends once more, if he likes; he has formally approved 
the abolition of Purchase, and it is to his temper and sense. 
that we must appeal to repair his own blunder of Thursday. 
night, and let the machine go on. If the political Opposition. 
withdraws, the military opposition can soon be beaten, and as 
the political opposition obeys Mr. Disraeli, it is on the Member 
for Bucks that the responsibility for the dead-lock rests. Mr. 
Gladstone cannot hope to convince the Colonels, but Mr. 
Disraeli, in his marvellous repertoire of invective, must surely 
have somewhere a barbed taunt from which even they would 


flinch. 
O* Monday next, we are pleased to see, Earl Russell is to 
move a humble address to Her Majesty praying that 
she will refuse her assent to any agreement with the United 
States containing any rules “ by which the arbitrator or arbi- 
trators will be bound, other than the law of nations and the 
municipal law of the United Kingdom existing and in force at 
the period of the late civil war in the United States, whem 
the alleged proceedings took place.” We say we are pleased 
to see, because Earl Russell is the right man to bring forward 
the motion, he being mainly responsible for the escape of the 
Alabama, because the motion expresses courageously a feeling 
of discontent with the provisions of the Treaty which is felt 


EARL RUSSELL ON THE AMERICAN TREATY. 








an attorney. Why was the match-tax withdrawn, he asked, | in many quarters, and which, however ill-founded, ought to be 
when the House had agreed to it? Just because, as he very | removed, and because we detest that conspiracy of silence im 
well knew, English Governments do not care when not! regard to foreign affairs in which Parliament appears to us of 
pressed to levy twopence-halfpenny by the bayonet. Why | late to have been engaged. What with its growing dread of 
was the Succession Duty withdrawn before the House | expense, its new-born timidity of thought, and its accidental 
had voted on it? Because it would have voted wrong, | deficiency in knowledge of the subject, the House of Commons 
the Liberal county members finding that their con-| appears inclined to strike the department of Foreign Affairs 
stituents could not be made to see that they were un-| altogether out of its programme, to leave the Ministry to do 
fairly exempt. Mr. Disraeli did not, it must be observed, | as they like, and to express its displeasure at their action only 
attack these proposals; but only affected not to understand | by ill-tempered votes on minor but safer subjects of dispute. 
why they were withdrawn, just as a barrister who has agreed | No one rises to censure a tame despatch or an undignified 
not to produce a document inconvenient to both parties asks | abstention from interference, but everybody irritated by the 
why his opponents do not make that their proof. Then the! blunder rushes to pay off the Foreign Office by voting down 
Tea duty is renewed year by year, but as there was|some proposition made by the Woods and Forests. Members 
no intention of altering it, Mr. Lowe did not think| vote for the Epping beeches because France ought to havo 
it necessary to count it among both deficits and probable| been protected, and will not hear of a match-tax because 
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———— 
Russia can put her ships once more on the waters of the | by Parliament, should be objected to as a basis of peace, than 
Black Sea. If the House of Lords does not break the | why an old one should; no more humiliation in accepting a 

Il, the discussion of the foreign relations of the country law made for the nonce as a basis of agreement, than in 
aT be left altogether to irresponsible journalists with- | accepting an unsent letter as if it had been sent. If, indeed, 
at official information, the nation will upon one grand | Earl Russell objects to the new principle itself, then indeed 
: biect of political thought be left without guides, and our | he has a strong case ; but that is not the point of his motion, 
= /mor on that can he hope for any influential support. The 


whole Parliamentary system will in one most important branch | 
of politics be shown to have broken down. If the practice of | country is quite agreed that it ought in its own interest to 


ablie discussion upon the foreign affairs of the Empire is | discourage private declarations of war, and all the Commis- 


dangerous, Or inexpedient, or superfluous, then the whole | sioners propose is to declare that Great Britain ought to have 
machinery 0 


f Parliamentary government is pro tanto a failure, 
and we had better organize this great department anew on 
some exceptional basis. To keep up the appearance of 
responsibility to Parliament for all agreements or disagree- 
ments with foreign States, and forego all Parliamentary dis- 
cussion of those transactions, is to surrender all the advantages 
which a silent and persevering diplomacy might secure, without 
receiving any one of the benefits which may be derived from 
the constant and interested support of the nation in everyserious 
transaction. Let our diplomacy either be freed from the 
necessity of consulting an ill-informed popular opinion, or let 
it be strengthened by the conviction of all foreigners that this 
opinion, whether wise or foolish, is at all events behind the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Let us either have harmony or 





made that her rule when the Alabama went forth. “I wish, 
Jonathan, [ had thought of that before. Suppose we make 
up the account as if I had thought of it?” What is there 
humiliating in such a contract as that ? 

There is another and much more serious objection to the 
Treaty which will be raised in the debate, but not, as we 
suspect, by the mover of the address. It is stated on some 
authority that the Dominion is not content with the Treaty, 
and the Dominion has a right to a voice in the matter. It is 
her property which, under the Fisheries’ clause, is apparently to 
be sold. We trust the statements now in circulation may prove 
unfounded, and that the Dominion, which was fully represented 
on the Commission, will abstain from any remonstrance against 
the Treaty; but if unhappily the Canadian Parliament should 
yolume in the voice of our Foreign Office, and not, as at pre- | decide otherwise, the British Government, as we conceive, has 
sent, a feeble warble, broken by occasional roars. but one course to pursue. It must go on with the Treaty. 

We repeat, we are pleased to hear that Earl Russell will | The incident will reveal in a strong light the necessity which 
propose without disguise or circumlocution the rejection of | exists for a revision of the relation between the great 
the Washington Treaty, for that treaty must then be debated | colonies and ourselves, for some novel arrangement which 
out, and shown, as we are certain it can be shown, to be for | shall permit the colonies to interfere more directly in dip- 
the best and most permanent interests of both the peoplescon-|lomacy affecting themselves, but for the past there can 
cerned. Nothing could be more dangerous to the cordiality|be no direct help. The British Government being 
of our relations with the United States than for the electors | bound to protect the Dominion from attack, claim in 
to fancy that their Government had betrayed the country | return, as their first prerogative, an ultimate control over their 
into an undignified attitude, and they are sure, without full | foreign policy, an ultimate right of negotiating in the interests 
debate, to entertain that fancy. Earl Russell will tell them | of the Empire, even when they interfere, or seem to interfere 
so plainly—he does tell them so, in the very words of his| with the interests of the province. Those interests may be 
motion—and his taunts will fall on minds prepared for their | much more directly represented at home, as, for example, the 
reception by two very powerful ideas. One is that the present | interests of India are; but the voice of the Empire, when 
Ministry is always submissive in every foreign transaction, and | uttered, must always be single and undisputed. Any pressure 
the other is that a retrospective enactment can never be sub- | to be exercised must be exercised here and pending negotia- 
stantially just. They require to be told, and told by | tions, and not there and after negotiations have achieved their 
responsible statesmen, as well as by journalists, that | beneficial consequence. Any other course would involve either 
the Ministry, whatever its attitude in Europe, has in| disruption or the submission of the policy of the whole Empire 
America always been firm; that it did not shrink in| to the policy of a province, and we scarcely know which 
the dangerous question of the claims of the American Irish | calamity would entail the more disastrous results. 
to special immunities in Ireland; that it put down Riel’s 
rebellion at the risk of all manner of complications; that 
it snubbed Mr. Fish’s own argument, through toe Clarendon,| THE CHANCES OF THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 
with even too much of intellectual gusto ; that it silently defied F all the problems—and they are endless—presented by 
all Mr. Sumner’s threats, and that at this moment and in this the condition of France, no one is so perplexing to 
transaction it is acting under no coercion whatever except the | Englishmen as the extent of the strength or weakness of the 
coercion of sound policy and of the national conscience. Nobody, | Legitimist idea. Is Henri Cinq merely a name, or has the 
not even Mr. Sumner, is threatening us. We are only asked | respectable gentleman of fifty-one who bears that title any 
in regular form and with all respect to see if the lawyers on | substantial chance of mounting the throne of France? Ask 
both sides cannot terminate an extremely disagreeable and | any Frenchman you will, not a Legitimist, his opinion, and he 
long-standing quarrel by some reasonable arrangement. If in| will tell you that loyalty in the old sense is utterly dead in 
making that arrangement the agents of the country have given | France; that the people have forgotten the Bourbons, or 
up a little too much—which we deny—it has been under no| associate them only with tithes; that Henry V. is to them a 
coercion and no menace, but solely from a belief that as the | mere name; that Legitimacy is the highly honourable tradi- 
quarrel arose on a matter of feeling, some concession to|tion of a few great families, or the highly dishonourable 
feeling is needful to re-establish permanent friendship. | affectation of a few men who use its profession as 
The particular concession does not in that point of view|a passport to good society, but that it is in no sense and 
matter a straw. A principle is laid down by agreement,| among no class a working political creed. The love for 
and whether it is new or old, retrospective or prospective, taken | the White Flag is, in fact, an antiquarian sentiment. This 
from Story, or taken from Blackstone, or invented for the | belief has been entertained by a succession of rulers, some of 
occasion, it is, if we are content with it, only a part of the| whom at all events must be held to have understood France. 
bargain frankly accepted by both sides. It is an unsigned | Napoleon I., though he warred with the Vendéans, never 
deed accepted by litigants to be valid for their mutual con- | dreaded or disliked the Legitimists as individuals, and though 
venience. The prejudice which Earl Russell would fain excite | he shot the Duc d’Enghien, systematically trusted them in his 
rests upon a false analogy. When a Legislature passes a/| diplomatic service. Louis Philippe insulted the party, as in 
penal enactment making an act to have been crime which | the affair of the Duchess de Berri, without fear, while per- 
when it was committed was not criminal, it does a highly | petually making concessions to the Bonapartists, who, as he 
oppressive thing, because it uses irresistible power to break a | always believed, outnumbered his own friends. Napoleon IIL, 
contract without the assent of the feebler contracting party. | detesting and dreading the Orleanists, not only courted the 
Nothing but the right of self-preservation could justify an Act | Legitimists, but tried to utilize the historic sentiment in their 
like Strafford’s attainder, perhaps in strict morality not even favour for the benefit of his own dynasty, suggesting, for ex- 
that. But in this American affair there is no oppression from | ample, in a public manifesto, that one day the fittest title for his 
above, no submission from below, nothing but a contract, good | own son, then just born, would be the old one of Child of France. 
or bad according to its policy, freely made between equals, and And finally, Gambetta, besides employing them readily in all 
subject before ratification to rejection by either of the countries | departments, omitted them with strong words of praise from 
towhich their Commissioners have suggested it as a basis of con- | his denunciations and decree of disqualification. This con- 
ciliation, There is no more reason why a newprinciple, approved | fidence, so strange in men who towards other parties exhibited 
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a feeling of distrustful antipathy, was justified by almost all 
the visible facts. During forty years the Legitimists have 
never been able to raise an insurrection, nor during those years 
can they ever be said to have had out of Brittany a party at 
the polls. A few great Legitimists, like Berryer, rose to Par- 
liamentary distinction; but their relations with Frohsdorf 
were tolerated on all hands, as being rather courteous triflings 
of a gentlemanly and even commendable kind, than serious 
intrigues. On the other hand, it must not be forgotten 
that the first Restoration revealed an unexpected depth of re- 
gard for the old line, and was followed by the dangerous 
popular movement so well described by Louis Blanc under the 
title of “The White Terror.” No sooner again is government 
in the provinces overthrown and the country left to itself, than 
the peasants send up troops of Legitimists as representatives, 
till they are the strongest fraction in the Chamber, and obser- 
vers of some experience, though doubtless also of much pre- 
judice, like the Parisian correspondent of the Times, affirm 
that the Assembly as a body has decided to acknowledge the 
right of the exile of Frohsdorf to the throne of France; and 
serious politicians interest themselves in projects of fusion, 
which on the usual theory ought to be about as important as an 
arrangement between the two lines of Reuss. The Church 
declares herself friendly to the cause of the dynastic pretender, 
and Henry V. himself is so much encouraged that he, for the 
first time, puts forward a programme intended to be some- 
thing more than a purely literary effort. Hitherto he has 
contented himself with asserting and reasserting his historical 
“ rights,” but his declaration of May 8 is an intelligible and, 
in some respects, an able political programme, suggesting 
either that the Comte de Chambord is an abler man of the 
reflective kind than he was believed to be, or that some one of 
modern capacity has at last obtained his ear. He does not, 
of course, surrender his own theory of his own place on earth 
—that would have ruined him morally with his own party—but 
he does offer some grave pledges intended to diminish suspicion 
as to the deductions he draws from his claim to be King by right 
divine. He renounces formally and distinctly any intention of 
exercising absolute power, and pledges himself to “ submit all 
acts of his Government to the careful control of representatives 
freely elected.” This pledge is intended, of course, to conciliate 
all those Orleanists who are rather Parliamentarians than 
followers of any dynasty, and may have a great effect with 
the bourgeoisie, while it will not offend his own party, which, 
though it asserts the doctrine of divine right with almost 
incredible yehemence, has never denied the right of its head 
to use any agency or take any advice he pleased. Then he 
declares that he will not if restored interfere with equality, 
which is one of “‘ the conditions of the life of the nation;” or 
attempt to establish privileges,—a concession to the moderate 
Republicans, who are more afraid of aristocracy than of the 
throne ; promises complete amnesty, even to the extent of 
employing men of all parties,—a bid for the adhesion of the 
bureaucracy ; and finally pledges himself to secure efficacious 
guarantees for the Pope,—a bid for the village curés, hitherto 
the strongest because the most interested friends of the 
Bonapartists. The tone of the whole manifesto in fact is 
that of a man who believes that a movement will be made in 
his favour, which may succeed, if only the factions most likely 
to resist can be temporarily conciliated. 

Is it conceivable that there is any ground for this tone, that 
the long despised Comte de Chambord is really one of the 
most probable candidates for the highest place in France ? We 
cannot profess to answer the question with decision, but there 
is no visible reason for a peremptory No, and a good many for 
hesitation. Supposing a monarchy established at all, that is 
to say, supposing the great cities not to be conciliated, but to 
be held down, and M. Thiers to be dismissed—and in Paris 
at least, after this bombardment, the Assembly has no other 
alternative—the Comte de Chambord is quite as probable a 
monarch as any other. There is no man of the first eminence 
to be his competitor, no one in whom Frenchmen have any 
personal confidence, or to whom any party likely to vote for a 
monarchy has any devoted attachment. The Count may not 
be a strong man—though extremely little is known about him 
—but his rivals are not strong men either, at least if 
we may trust the indications that the Duc d’Aumale, 
able as he is as a critic, has in the crisis of his fortunes 
proved himself unequal to his great opportunities. His 
condemnation is that he is not now on the throne. The Count 
may not be able to reign, but he can sit in the chair of State 
just as well as the Comte de Paris, can select the sime 
advisers, and is equally uncompromised by any incidents in his 





> i 
past career. He can have no personal enemies to punish, or 
? 


personal injuries to avenge, or—as he says, with a sly dig at 
his cousins of the younger branch which recalls the satiri 
temper of Louis XVIII.—personal fortune to build up. Being 
childless, is his suggestion, he can have no motive either Ph 
make money, or to form rich alliances, or to found a fortune 
“unless it be that of France.” He has neither sympathy with 
the Germans nor support from them, for though he has lived 
in exile, it has been under the Austrian flag, just now bya 
funny turn of fortune rather popular in France. He 
not bombarded Paris, and is not more hated there than any 
other King would be, perhaps less, for Paris has no gossi 
to tell of his career. There is no especial reason that 
we see why he should not be chosen, and two or three ye 
powerful reasons in favour of such a choice. His personality 
is almost unknown, as unknown as that of Louis Napoleon in 
1848, while his name is not unknown; for, after all, to say that 
the Bourbons are forgotten in France is, though perfectly trag 
in one sense, more of an epigram than a fact. His selection, 
instead of adding one more to the list of dynastic parties, 
would eliminate one, for his heir is the Comte de Paris; and 
although the great Orleanists think that fact of a bad rather 
than a good importance, wishing their King to reign by elee. 
tion alone—they cannot alter history, or decree that the 
Comte de Paris shall not one day be the lineal chief of the 
Bourbons. And finally, his election would relink the broken 
chain of history, and to a people so weary, so dispirited, s9 
thirsty for repose, that of itself must have a certain charm, 
We do not see, if the Assembly declares for him, and the cities 
are held down, and the peasantry refuse under the advice of the 
curés to resist, why the chances of Henry Cinq are not as good as 
those of any conceivable pretender. Of course, if the Army 
opposes, its opposition would be fatal; but there is no 
especial reason why the Army should oppose the Bourbons 
any more than the Orleanists, while the Count has at least 
this military merit—that he has never been defeated. The 
dynasty could not, we believe, last; but it might preside with 
some dignity and great moderation through the interregnum 
during which France must rehabilitate itself, and allow time 
for the revival of political life and governing capacity in a 
country in which twenty years of despotism appear to have 
temporarily extinguished both, A republic would revivify 
France more rapidly, and allow far greater scope for the 
action of a man of genius; but if the Assembly wins, and 
declares for a throne, most Englishmen will believe that 
among pretenders the heir of Hugh Capet may be pronounced 
at all events the least objectionable. 

It may be needful to add that the bid for the Church, 
which will in this country strike all readers as utterly im- 
moral, has been made by all parties alike, M. Thiers included, 
and is in the mouths of all parties alike unreal. It is not in 
the power of France to restore the Pope, and within France 
itself the tradition of the Bourbons does not lead them to 
Ultramontanism, while Henri Cinq himself years ago refused 
with anger to exempt the Church from the jurisdiction of 
the State. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE CHARITIES OF LONDON. 


-—- > HUXLEY is doing high service to the London 
School Board, by giving free rein to that passion for 
completeness of logical sequence which is as clearly the 
distinctive note of the thinker, as the yearning for completeness 
of esthetic harmony is the distinctive note of the artist. And 
uot the least signal of his services was done last week, when 
he persuaded the School Board to make an effort to gain at least 
part of the funds belonging to the crowd of charities that the 
pity, the piety, and the folly of past generations have left to the 
London poor. He moved that “ measures be taken to ascertain 
whether any, and if so, what charitable or other endowments 
in the London School District ought to be applied wholly or 
in part to the augmentation of the School fund.” This skil- 
fully framed resolution was passed without a division, afters 
debate that displayed an astonishingly Radical impatience of 
the dull, dreary, idiotic cant which used to meet every such 
scheme by an appeal to the designs of the “ pious founder, 
and to boast that the devotees of Toryism would enjoy the 
privilege of going into the same lobby with the dead,—which 
usually meant going into the same lobby with the Devil. 
It would seem, therefore, that at last men of business, 
and clergymen, and members of the Conservative party 
are beginning to see how foolish and how iniquitous 
are the mass of those petty endowments which seemed 
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mi sacred a few years ago, that when Mr. Gladstone | 
roposed to subject them to the income-tax he raised a storm 
if dignation, and was assailed by a deputation so huge, so | 
aristocratic, and so “influential,” that he might have pro- | 
secuted the patrician leaders at Bow Street for intimidation. | 
No country in the world has been richer than England in| 

uests for the poor. There is hardly a parish church that | 
does not proclaim in staring letters that some pious Church- 
man has set apart a certain part of Indian stock or | 

‘sh land for the poor of the neighbourhood. If the 
money has sometimes been left for uses wholly good, more | 
often it is devoted to such utterly vicious ends as the giving 
of doles to old men and women. We may lay it down as a) 

neral rule that the pious people who have left their money | 
to feed the poor have destined their substance to a purpose | 
utterly and irredeemably bad. The pauperism that they | 
have manufactured is ten times as great as the misery | 
that they have relieved. The almshouses of England | 
have been the hotbeds of idleness, helplessness, misery, | 
yice, and chronic poverty, handed down from generation | 
to generation, as if by the force of an entail. If men) 


one blue-books of the Charity Commissioners, and the trustees 
did not know what to do with the money. Some laughter 
was caused by the mention of a fund in London to pay for the 
burning of heretics, and therefore of Professor Huxley. If 
the fund were applied to the burning of those persons, whether 
clerical or lay, who squander the charities of the country on 
such wanton follies as we have described, humanity itself 
would offer no plea for mercy. 

Professor Huxley does not hope to sweep all the misused 
funds into the net of the School Board. But he means to 
press for a Parliamentary inquiry into the Charities of London, 
and after Whitsuntide he is to be seconded in the House of 
Commons by the Vice-President of the Board, Mr. Charles 
Reed. The Professor will demand, of course, that all the 
charities which are either useless or mischievous shall hand 
over their funds to the School Board. Hence he would put an 
end to those petty doles of clothing, bread, and coals which, 
at best, only do the work of the Poor Law, and which more 
often are positive premiums upon idleness, dependence, and 
all the other vices that lead to the workhouse and the gaol. 
He also aims at the bolder feat of laying a reforming hand on 


had to bear the guilt of all the misery that flowed from their such institutions as Christ’s Hospital. Not that he dreams 
own deeds, and if good intentions were not usually an all-| of abolishing that great school, or of applying its funds 
extenuating plea at the bar of morality, the founders of the | to lessen the school-rate of London; but he points out 


small charities would have a high claim to the execration of | 
history. On the other hand, it may also be laid down as a | 
general rule that charities founded not to tempt grown-up | 
people into idleness, but to teach children how to read, how to | 
write, how to earn their daily bread, how to be honest men 
and women, merit the fostering hand of the State. A wise 
statesman will strive to turn the local charities from the 

channel of adult pauperism into the channel of juvenile 

ignorance. He will send the inmates of the local alrashouses | 
to the workhouse, and convert the buildings into schools for | 
the young. But he cannot stop at that stage. Even those | 
endowments which were meant to be the stimulants of educa- | 
tion have in many cases been so twisted as to minister to the | 
selfish interests of class or sex. At the meeting of the School | 
Board, Professor Huxley pointed grimly to the fact that funds 
left for the schooling of poor children had, in some mysterious | 
fashion, found their way into the coffers of the cathedrals, 
and gone to swell the fat incomes of useless canons. Many of | 
the endowments for education were originally meant for girls 


that, although it was founded for the education of the poor, it 
is exclusively filled with children of the middle-class, and he 
argues that, as the representative of the poor, the School 
Board has a right to a large number of the presentations. It 
will be curious to see how that argument will be met by the 
party which professes unbounded veneration for the designs 
of the pious founder. 

The Elementary Education Act sanctions at least part 
of Professor Huxley’s purpose. Mr. Forster placed in 
his Bill a clause that distinctly invites School Boards to 
claim endowments which are applied to such purposes as 
doles, the payment of marriage portions, and the relief of poor 


| prisoners from debt. Nor can we doubt that so Radical a 


House of Commons as the present, when it shall learn how 
scandalously precious funds are wasted, will transfer the con- 
trol of the money to the School Board. Professor Huxley and 
his colleagues want every penny that they can get for the 
education of the London poor. The work to be done is 
enormous, the expense will be vast, and if the House of Com- 











as well as boys; but what was called the wisdom of after | mons do not offer some further relief it is almost inevitable that 
ti deameh Gat had here,” and that she | the funds will be doled out with iggardly a hand as to 
generations decreed that woman had a “sphere,” and that she | the funds wi oled out with so niggardly a hand as 
would be unfitted for the duties of maternity if she knew | cripple the machinery. Alderman Cotton argued, it is true, that 
mathematics. Again, many of the endowments which were | rich men would cease to give their money for the good of the 
designed for the poor have drifted into the hands of the | public if the State were not to respect their intentions, and 
pointe na or ae of the By ; We do not say 9 the — to put wr’ ow ——— _ whe think s 
process should now be reversed, for in many cases that is now erman speaks with a knowledge, not of human nature, bu 
impracticable ; but the fact, nevertheless, must be noted as one | of City nature,—just as the gentlemen who clamorously de- 
of the factors in the equation of reform. fend vested interests from the benches behind Mr. Disraeli 
Some strange tales were told at the School Board respecting | speak with a knowledge of that fragmentary share of our 
the misuse of London charities. Among the most flagrant sinners | common humanity which falls to the lot of country squires. 
is the parish of St. Edmund King and Martyr, which has an, The correcting hand of the State may no doubt close the 
income of £1,500 a year. Half of that sum must be given to purse-strings of those rich men who fancy that they put their 
bo poor ; ~ — are 'y — oe we ane om — to a proper use — they leave it + seam 4 to - 
riven away by the crowd of rich merchants, to whom the of their own name; and the same grim influence may abridge 
land is so valuable, that they would cover it with sovereigns | the public gifts of those other rich men who imagine that 
in order to become the owners of the fee-simple. So the _ because they believe a certain creed to be true, they have a right 
parochial authorities are driven to their wits’ end to get | to dictate that its precepts shall be taught throughout all time. 
rid of the money with a show of legality, and, we are told, they | But the progress of culture is rapidly extinguishing that race 
have put the bellman into a cab, sent him to the suburbs | of beings, and we shall gain by the loss of their benefactions. 
to hunt up objects of charity, and when he had found a dozen | The men whose charities are really valuable, on the other hand, 
persons, they have given to one £92, to another £59, to a/ will give their wealth all the more readily when they see that 
third £58, and so on. The story is almost incredible, but it | the State closely watches each charity, and takes care 4 a 
was told in the House of Commons by Mr. Johnston, repeated | pecuniary force shall never be wasted or be allowed to do evil. 
- on School Board by Professor Huxley, and not contradicted | Such men will say to themselves, in the spirit of oe 
y Alderman Cotton or by any of the other City Members|“ At present the poor of London lack knowledge, an 
bo may be expected to represent the policy of leaving most | therefore we will leave money to endow schools P the 
things alone. The parish of St. Mildred, Bread Street, is| Low-Church clergy lack culture, in order to cut down 
another sinner. Its leomae is £702 2s. 11d., of which £233 | the essentially Pagan theology of the High Church, 
is applied in aid of the poor-rate. That is to say, the burdens|and therefore we will endow chairs of philosophy, 
on real property are lessened to the amount of £233. Now, | logic, Church history, for men of Evangelical opinions; the 
ey the — hg mr houses . ao poeple, mer oe agape a is ws glory 4 — and mee oe 
amount must be divided between the rich shopkeepers | we will leave the means of making the Principra an open 
= see The shabbiness of such conduct is eclipsed | to all willing students. But there may come ~— prs 
only by its folly. The Rev. J. A. Picton toid the Board of | tide of ignorance shall have flowed away from London; when 
other Ghacition, producing from £2 to £50 a ome which were | kee and High Church shall have become as purely a thing 
—— away in doles of bread and coals to poor men or poor | of merely antiquarian interest as we now ee work done y 
ousekeepers. The money might as well be cast into the the Augurs of Rome; and when the law of gravitation itse: 
Thames. The Rev. H. Aloe said that he was trustee for a| shall have become subsidiary to generalizations of larger 
large charity, of which there was no mention in the twenty- | Sweep. We seek to meet the wants only of that future which we 
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see opening. To the hand of the remoter future—to the State | tinction it would create between rich and poor, inasmuch 
—we leave the task of so changing the destiny, or the scope, or | it avowedly permits the rich to indulge in a favourite and in 
the division of our bequests as to minister to new wants. And | teetotallers’ eyes immoral indulgence, which at the be 
the more vigilant that the State shall be to fulfil this duty, the | moment it prohibits to the poor. There are enough reasong 
more completely shall it carryout the spirit of our dying decree.” | for jealousy, God knows, between the “ Two Nations,” as that 
Such are the conditions on which men will learn to bequeath | pink of Conservatives Mr. Disraeli called them, with. 
their money to the public, when the tone of public|out adding another visible every day and to bg 
morality shall have grown somewhat higher, and the State|fought about every year. Just imagine the regy} 
shall ceaselessly watch those charities of which it is the cus-|say in Carlisle, of the operation of the Bill. The two. 
todian, to check the waste and prevent the mischief that| thirds vote has been given, the public-houses are all gy 
always tend to accompany the action of corporate bodies. | pressed, and a carpenter mending a shutter and longing for g 
How great that task will ultimately become we may judge | drink sees through the window his employer quietly sipping 
from a fact noted by Mr. Smithies at the School Board. A | the wine which, coming from a distance, escapes the operation 
former Lord Mayor of London, Sir Thomas Harper, left two | of the Act. But, says Sir Wilfrid, the carpenter wishes for 
fields in Bloomsbury for the education of poor boys in Bedford- | the restriction. True, if he is in the majority, and wishing 
shire. At the time of the bequest the value of the land was | it, what a brute he will think the middle-class man, who not 
£40 a year. Now it is £80,000, and at the end of the present | only drinks, but refuses to consent to be prevented from drink. 
lease it will be about £160,000. The State will thus become | ing, who not only rejects the path of wisdom, but the lay 
the custodian of enormous masses of property. When it| which would keep him in it. Poor men may wish to be 
shall own the sites of the great towns, as it ultimately must | moral, but they will not on that account be better contented 
if England is to continue a habitable country, its func-| with the class which, having every other advantage, is also 
tions as a landlord, or as a trustee, will rank with the highest | permitted by the Legislature to be immoral at will. The 

of its duties. Professor Huxley is only one of many workers | consequence would be thus a most melancholy one—that the 
who are urging the State to utilize the wasted force of the/rich and the cultivated, to justify their indulgence to them. 
public funds, selves, would be compelled to contend for the same indulgence 
to the poor, and all the wealth and brain of country would be 
THE PERMISSIVE BILL. — over by opinion to stand on the side of the liquor 
JE question if a measure with a good motive was ever} The Permissive Bill is bad politically, because it would fail, 
quite so bad as Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s Permissive Bill. | We can prohibit the artificial presentation of the temptation, 

It is bad morally, bad socially, bad politically. It is bad | as by restricting licences or by forbidding the consumption of 
morally, because it acknowledges, explicitly or implicitly, the | liquor where it is sold, but we cannot prohibit the con- 
right of a majority to override that which its promoters believe | sumption of liquor altogether. It chances, and it is a very 
to be a moral law, to authorize temptations which they hold | singular chance, that there is one mode of diminishing drink. 
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to be criminal, to sanction a trade which they maintain to be 
utterly demoralizing. If in 1871 two-thirds of the ratepayers 


in any parish agree to abolish the sale of liquor, then that 


€rime is to cease, and that parish is to be clean; but if next 
year that majority is reversed, then the offence is again to be 
sanctioned, and the parish to be once more made impure. 
Unless the swallowing of alcohol is a malum in se, a positive 
offence against morals, then the advocates of the Permissive 
Bill have no logical standing at all, are simply trying to enable 
the majority to oppress the minority into acting on the majority’s 
opinion in a matter of indifference. They might just as well 
allow the majority to flog the minority for believing in tran- 
substantiation,—for that belief leads to acts which, if the belief 
is wrong, do them more harm than the belief that alcohol 
is on the whole beneficial ; or to put it in an easier way, they 
might just as well allow the majority in a cracked parish, 
because they held vegetarian opinions, to shut up the butchers’ 
shops. The Teetotallers are, however, we willingly allow, 
innocent of this oppressiveness. Theirtrue belief, like that of 
all Mohammedan Doctors, of all Hindoo Pundits, of half the 
teachers of China, and of some of the greatest of Western 
moralists, is that alcohol-drinking is wicked, that no man has 
or can have any more right to diminish the brain God has 
given him by swallowing stupefying drugs, than he has to 
diminish his powers by blinding himself, or to produce insanity 
by knocking his head against a wall. In our judgment, that 
view is false, for we accept the medical evidence, which declares 
that while there exists in Europe a melancholy delusion about 
the amount of alcohol which it is safe to take, there is a 
quantity which definitely increases the taker’s mental 
and bodily health. But we can fully understand those 
who, rejecting the evidence, hold the Mohammedan doc- 
trine—a doctrine which if physicians are wrong, is true, 
and if they are right, is self-sacrificing—and they are not 
only in the right in calling for prohibition, but morally 
wrong whenever to the extent of their power of preven- 
tion they allow the sale of liquor. But their duty is 
to strive for a Maine Law to be passed by the nation, not 
to bother about a Bill which allows crime wherever the people 
like it, and sanctions an offence in the rich, who can store 
alchohol, which it prohibits among the poor, who cannot. 
They might just as well, from their own point of view, pass a 
Bill declaring swearing a wickedness, unless the majority very 
much wished to indulge themselves with oaths. This is the 
fatal flaw in their moral position, and till it is remedied they 
will never, we believe, excite true popular enthusiasm, or 
compel Government to risk the wild rioting which any pro- 
hibitory measure is nearly sure to excite. 

The Bill is bad socially, on account of the unbearable dis- 


ing which is extremely popular with statesmen, which enlists 
the strongest sympathy of governments in its behalf, and 
which brings to the side of the teetotaller all the aid the 
police, and the Army, and the judiciary are able to afford. 
That method is excessive taxation. Mr. Gladstone would be 
delighted to triple the spirit duties, that measure would create 
no riots, and as we have said, if passed would be supported by 
the entire organized power of the State. And yet it cannot 
be done, for this reason, that if the tax exceeds a certain 
amount the State is defeated by illicit distillation. Either 
bad men run risks for the sake of the immense profit, or good 
men make liquor for themselves in their own teakettles, 





A still is the simplest thing in the world, so simple 
that no law unsupported by religious or quasi-religious opinion 
has ever succeeded in wholly suppressing the sale of spirits, 
Under the Permissive Bill, what with clubs, and illicit dealing, 
and drinking “ with friends,” and drinking outside the bounds, 
the only results achieved would be an increased and increasing 
contempt for law itself, and an immense temptation to every 
publican to make of himself a prominent parish politician in 
the New York style. His interest would be to back up the 
party which would allow his trade, that is, in all probability 
the party which of the two was most inclined to disorder. 
But we shall be asked, is it, then, impossible ever to abolish 
or even diminish this increasing and dangerous ev - {Certainly 
it is possible, both by moral measures and by direct legislation 
of a more sensible kind. That prohibition will fail we feel 
satisfied, and so will every measure which leaves the regula- 
tion of the matter to the ratepayers of any special locality ; 
but a national regulation of the trade with a view not to 
suppress the sale of liquor, but to diminish the artificial 
temptation to drink it, is perfectly possible, was proposed by 
the present Government, and was only defeated, pace Sir W. 
Lawson, by evidence that the publicans are as yet quite as 
powerful as their foes. The Bill, apart from its details, was a 
sound one, and was only not passed because the constituencies 
were not as yet quite convinced of its necessity. The duty of 
those who dread drinking without being exactly teetotallers 
now is to draw up a Bill fixing by direct national authority 
the number of houses per 10,000 people which can be 
endured, and then induce the electors to make that 
Bill a point in their political programme. If they can 
obtain a majority sufficient to overcome or to compensate the 
trade, the Bill will pass, and though it will not abolish drink- 
ing, will greatly tend to abolish drunkenness. That will not 
satisfy Sir Wilfrid Lawson, we know, bat it would satisfy 
statesmen, and if he wants more, he must convince a majority 
of the people that his own creed is sound, that not only is a 





public-house a temptation from which it is good to be delivered, 
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a 
but that drinking alcohol is, as a third of mankind already 
hold, malum in se. The whole history of the world shows 
that it is possible to succeed in that enterprise, to produce 
even among Northern races the horror of alcohol which they 
entertain of opium—your opium-eater always seems in some 
sort a criminal to himself—but until that is accomplished, our 
only hope is in restriction, carefully restrained from passing 
jnto prohibition, in a measure to be prepared by statesmen, 
and not in a measure which would content fanatics. 








THE NEWEST MURDER IN NEW YORK. 
HE newspapers of New York are just now fighting out the old 
battle of capital punishment, over a story which is in 
some respects unique. A man named Ruloff or Rulloff, either a 
naturalized Pole or the son of one, has been accused, tried, and 
convicted of a murder committed while he was trying to commit 
a burglary and, as Americans still dislike what they call “ mean” 
crimes, that is, violent crimes perpetrated to make a little money, 
he has been sentenced to death. Ever since the sentence, however, 
a strong party has been endeavouring to obtain a commutation of 
the last penalty, upon the ground, put forward with cynical dis- 
tinctness and directness, that the prisoner is, in an intellectual 
point of view, so remarkable a person that he ought, in the gene- 
ral interests of humanity, to be kept alive. After allowing much 
for sensationalism, and more for the indulgence of that grimly- 
cynical humour in which Americans delight, the facts of the case 
would appear to be sufficiently remarkable. It is allowed by all 
parties, including the prisoner, that Rulloff did commit the mur- 
der alleged, in pursuance of the burglary charged, and that, 
although a man of unusual intellectual power, he was not only a 
burglar, but the centre and brain of a gang of burglars 
whose depredations have for some time past created unusual 
alarm in the State, have baffled the police, and have com- 
pelled the citizens to protect themselves very much as if there were 
neither justice nor police aid to be secured. But then it is 
argued that this dangerous criminal is a very unusual man, and 
that also seems to be true. ‘The Americans, like all men with a 
low but broad average of education, greatly admire unusual 
learning, and from some special habit of mind, perhaps weariness 
of the tiresome sameness produced by universal but thin cultiva- 
tion, overvalue all distinctive intellectual power ; but it would 
seem to be proved that Rulloff is a considerable philologist, so 
passionately devoted to his study that his crimes were committed 
mainly toenable him to earn money sufficient to pursue his researches 
in tranquillity. He lived the life of an ascetic student, buried himself 
in books, knows apparently more languages of a forgotten kind than 
any man in America, and imagines that he has discovered some 
“secret” connected with the origin of language, which he be- 
lieves to be of the first value to mankind. His one plea for par- 
don, or rather for a sentence of perpetual imprisonment instead 
of death, is his knowledge ; and amazing as it may seem, we are 
inclined, after reading his petition, some of the evidence, and many 
accounts of his career, to believe that he is not insane, 
that he is genuinely learned, and that he probably offers one of 
those bewildering examples of men about whose moral condition 
it is impossible to form an opinion, whose career suggests the 
possibility of moral lesions akin to physical lesions of the brain, 
who are, for reasons not yet traced out, absolutely unconscious of, 
and therefore irresponsible for, the moral meaning of their own 
acts. We suppose the explanation of such natures is that an over- 
mastering crave of the loftier instead of the lower kind, rising to 
the full height of insanity, but in some way distinguished from it, 
has so paralyzed the will as to leave them machines, rather than 
men, moving mechanically on their course, and beyond the influence 
of any restraint other than a spiritual grace from something 
beyond themselves. ‘I'he man seems to mesmerize all who see him 
in proportion to their capacity, till they resent the notion of 
putting him to death as a useless loss to mankind. One man, 
indeed, who signs himself ‘‘Samuel Langhorne,” and is clearly a 
person of some culture, writes to the Tribune in all seriousness 
offering to find a substitute for Rulloff, who will confess his crime 
and take his place upon the scaffold! ‘That he has any “secret” 
is, of course, a dream,—all the more baseless because of the pre- 
Posterous value he attaches to philology; but he seems, as we 
judge from the very imperfect accounts before us, to have been 
engaged for years in researches intended to prove a theory 
which may have merit. His notion is—we are analyzing accounts 
drawn from him by half-ignorant questioners—that the secret of | 
language may be the slow and gradual development in man of the | 


faculty of articulation,—that man, by a Darwinian process, has | 





constantly accreted to himself new powers of producing new 

sounds, has added from age to age new letters. Supposing him, 

for example, to have possessed originally the power of using the 

broad a like a sheep, and the child’s letters m and n, all words 

would be made up of those, but would be gradually modified 

or changed by the insertion of new letters, slowly discovered, 

like new chemical laws, or new powers in a great singer's 

voice. He has devoted his life to investigate this theory 

or one resembling it, and according to one fanatic admirer, ‘‘ By 
the evidence of Professor Mather, Mr. Surbridge, Mr. Rich- 

mond, and other men qualified to testify, this man is as familiar 

with the broad domain of philology as common people are with the 

passing events of the day. His memory has such a limitless grasp 
that he is able to quote sentence after sentence, paragraph after 

paragraph, and chapter after chapter, from a gnarled and knotty 
aucient literature that ordinary scholars are capable of achieving a 
little more than a bowing acquaintance with. But his memory is 
the least of his great endowments. By the testimony of the gen- 
tlemen above referred to, he is able tocritically analyze the works of 
the old masters of literature, and while pointing out the beauties 
of the originals with a pure and discriminating taste, is as quick 
to detect the defects of the accepted translations; in the latter 
case, if exceptions be taken to his judgment, he straightway opens 
up the quarries of his exhaustless knowledge and builds a very 
Chinese wall of evidence around his position. Every learned 
man who enters Rulloff's presence leaves it amazed and con- 
founded by his prodigious capabilities and attainments.” 
His own idea is that he has succeeded in his investigation, and 
has arrived at a knowledge of the key to all tongues, the ultimate 
radices of all language, and needs to live in order to make his 
discovery of benefit to mankind. He does not ask for pardon, but 
only for life in a cell with his books, and hints, with cool imper- 

turbability, that it is not needful to keep him alive for the natural 
term, but only to respite him from time to time till his discovery, , 
already worked out, has been made clear to the world. 

The story is strange from any point of view, even if the mur- 
derer be only a clever cynic who has hit upon a defence likely to 
interest New York; but perhaps the most striking feature in it is 
the entire insensibility of the journalists to the fact that Rulloff, 
supposing him sincere, is only offering to buy an immunity or 
partial immunity for crime by an unusual bribe, and one, too, 
which has in it nothing of an expiatory kind. If a convict sen- 
tenced to death were offered his life on condition of bis perform- 
ing some excessively dangerous service to the community, the 
public conscience would not be shocked, the risk of his life for others 
involving at once a sentence and an idea of expiation ; but Rulloff 
only offers in return for a demoralizing immunity to perform an 
act which would be to him the highest gratification of his own in« 
tellectual pride, an act which has no merit whatever, and can 
be accepted in payment only on the theory that punishment has no 
meaning except the advantage of the community. ‘There is in such 
an acceptance no idea of any vengeance of right on wrong, 
no thought of improvement to the criminal, no notion of any 
new fibre to be communicated to the general conscience 
by the steady pressure of law, nothing but a cold calculation 
whether the community will gain more by slightly decreasing 
burglary, or by slightly increasing its general stock of know- 
ledge. It is not even a moral compensation which Rulloff 
offers. We can conceive in some dim, far-off way of a 
bargain for pardon which a State might reasonably hesitate 
on strictly moral grounds to reject,—for example, of a criminal 
who alone among men knows of a drug which once swallowed 
would communicate to the patient a physical and permanent 
abhorrence of alcohol, abhorrence such as men sometimes get 
of a previously pleasant dish eaten in some stage of illness. 
In such a case, the best would doubt most, but in the transaction 
before us there is no such reason for pausing. It is a bar- 
gain which is offered, a naked bargain, and we cannot per- 
ceive why, if it is accepted, a future bargain, with the con- 
sideration in money, say the surrender to the State of a railroad 
or a canal rich enough to lighten the taxes, could logically be 
refused; or indeed why the State should not go a step farther, 
and re-establish the old laws of many barbarian tribes under 
which murder could be compensated by any pecuniary payment 
which the family and friends of the murdered were willing to 








accept. If benefit to the multitude is an atonement for 
crime, why should not benefit to the family be one, for though 
not a multitude, they are in comparison with the one man slain 
the greater number. Of course murders will be more frequent, 
but then so will benefits be, and as there is no principle in the 
matter, no conscience in the law, no sense that crime contains 
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sin, nothing but astute calculation, the number of murders would 
not matter if overbalanced by the number of benefits to society. 
Indeed, on this principle the Legislature ought to go farther and 
abolish punishment altogether, for there is no telling what benefits 
a man left unhanged and unimprisoned to use the resources of 
his mind at ease may not confer upon society. Killing him can 
be no compensation, and the position of those who abhor the 
punishment of death becomes unanswerable, for the victim, being 
dead, can offer no compensation, and the murderer, being alive, can 
offer one, perhaps even a philosophical theory which shall enable 
us after years of labour to discover so interesting a subject of 
speculation as the origin of language. Anything more bizarre, 
more grotesquely suggestive of the intellectual confusion in 
American society, of the way in which over there all moral 
beliefs are drifting towards the unknown, has not recently arrived. 





THE PROTESTANTS OF IRELAND ON CONFESSION. 
E cannot but wonder a little at the comparatively slight 


interest taken in this country in the proceedings of the | 


Irish Protestant Synod. That body realizes the idea so warmly 
regarded by many Anglicans of a free Convocation, a body legally 
constituted, and competent to make laws binding on the Church of 
the future, yet free of the State, and it debates from day to day with 
entire outspokenness and considerable ability most of the questions 


“but it is the most absolute of them all, is clearly necessary to hee 
system, and is, in consequence, obeyed with astonishing Tespect 
and exactitude. Considering that priests are human, and haye in 
different countries and at different times been very inferior men, 
addicted to gossip, accustomed to drink, and eager for power, the 
rarity of a violation of the seal amounts to a moral wonder, We 
doubt if there is in history a single proved case of a breach of the 
rule, except through some exceptional accident, such as the seizure 
of a ‘‘reserved case” on its way to be submitted to Rome, and 
the charge is perhaps the only one which French freethinkerg 
—men fanatically hostile alike to priests and to the prac. 
tice of confession—have never attempted to establish, So 
unyielding is the priesthood on the subject, that in the United 
Kingdom and the United States, where no law protects the 
system, the Judges have in practice abandoned the right to 
extort evidence of things learned in confession, and have with 
much reluctance and many apologies extended to the Catholic 
clergy the protection accorded by law to solicitors. he position 
of Knglish clergymen is, however, much more difficult. Their 
Church, while it accepts confession as a beneficial relief to the 
mind, does not enjoin it, does not sanction absolution, and does not 
therefore impose any obligation of secrecy beyond that which may 
be feit by the clergymen themselves, who are therefore constantly 
compelled to decide without guidance or aid whether their 
obligation towards the penitent or their obligation towards 








on which opinion within the Establishment is seriously divided. owed is the more imperative,—whether, to put the case in itg 


So good, indeed, are its proceedings, that its enemies are 


most concrete form, they can refuse in a Court of Justice to 


annoyed by the attention paid to its debates, attention much | answer questions on the ground that to reply would be to violate 
greater than has ever been given to the Presbyterian Assembly. | the obligation of their office. The Irish General Synod have 
There is much experience to be acquired from the results of the | decided, in opposition to the Archbishop of Dublin, that they are 
methods it has adopted, more especially from the result of its rule | not bound to silence, and with some hesitation and a strong dis. 


of voting by orders, and few days elapse during its Session on which 
it does not vote on some point which is keenly debated here; yet, 
so far as we know, its discussions attract less attention than those | 
of any Dissenting Conference or Diocesan Synod. On Wed- | 
nesday week, for example, it came to a final decision on a 
point which, though little discussed by the laity, frequently 
divides, and very sharply divides, opinion among the clergy, 
namely, their obligation to respect secrets imparted to 


like of the inevitable conclusion, which is that confession will be 
discouraged, we are compelled to believe the Synod in the right, 
The moral obligation on every Christian to further the course of 
justice is clear, and can only be overruled by some obligation 
still more imperative, and this in the case of a clergyman who 
does not insist on confession and does not claim the right to 
absolve cannot be fairly said to exist. 

Of course, in nine cases out of ten, the question as a question of 
conscience cannot reasonably arise. ‘The man who, whether 





them in confession. A canon had been proposed, “If any 
person shall voluntarily confess his secret and hidden sin to the 
minister for the unburthening of his conscience, and to receive 
spiritual consolation and ease of his mind from him, the said | 
minister shall not at any time reveal and make known to any | 
person whatever any crime or offence so committed to his trust 
and secrecy, under pain of irregularity.” It was carefully 
explained that the canon could not in any way bind or authorize 
any clergyman to resist the law of the land, and that its object | 
was only to make it easier for the Judges to avoid pressing 
too sharply upon clerical consciences, and to explain to cross- | 
examining counsel that clergymen might be silenced, as Catholic | 
priests are silenced, by an honourable obligation ; but the Synod | 
had scarcely temper even to hear the argument. In vain | 


the Archbishop of Dublin averred that he for one would | 


cleric or layman, receives a confession made to him with a tacit 
understanding that it will not be revealed and in the hope of 
purely spiritual relief, and then betrays it, either from love of gossip 
or any other usual motive, is neither Christian nor gentleman, and 
any rule either of the Church or of society which expels him from 
either would have the cordial sympathy of all right-feeling people. 
Such an act is the basest conceivable betrayal of contidence, a 
clear postponement of duty to personal ease, under circumstances 
which render the act altogether inexcusable,—much more inex- 
cusable for example, than a similar act committed by a physician 
or a lawyer, whose etiquette specially binds him to preserve any 
confidence with which he may be entrusted inviolate. Even in 
the remaining tenth of confessions the same rule would apply to 
the great majority of cases, the obligation to give Christian help 


never betray confession; in vain the Archdeacon of Meath | overriding everything except imperative social duty. Silence, when 
appealed to the experience of their own households; the/ no harm can be done by silence and much good is possible 
Synod was at work in a Catholic country, there was Romanism | through it, becomes a duty alike for layman or priest, 
in the very word ‘‘ confession,” and the canon was rejected without though it may be more binding on the latter, because of the 
a division and with something almost of contempt. It would, | tacit understanding derived from his professional habit. 


the majority declared, pave the way for auricular confession, and | But still it is by the exceptional cases that the merit of a law is 





if confession were as clearly ordered by St. James as it is clearly 
allowed, the Synod would, we believe, in its horror of Rome, 
follow the example of Luther, and strike St. James out of the list 
of inspired writers. 

There is no more perplexing difficulty in the whole code of 
Christian morals—for it does not affect the clergy any more than | 
the laity—than this one of the degree of secrecy which ought to 
protect a voluntary confession. The Church of Rome, as usual, is 
consistent and logical in her practice. Holding that the priest, as 
the mouthpiece of the Church, has power to absolve, and that 
absolution is essential to the spiritual welfare of her children, and 
that confession is the condition precedent of forgiveness, she, of 
course, encourages them to confess to the priest as to God, and as 
one inducement pledges herself that the priest shall in this world 
be as silent as Heaven would be. This silence is not, as we 
read her system, part of her doctrine. The confession 
would be as imperative, the absolution as beneficial, if her | 











to be tested, and there is a residuum of exceptional cases in 
which we can hardly imagine silence to be correct. Take the 


| commonest of all, that of a murderer who confesses to the chap- 


lain that his sentence has been just. No spiritual good can be 
done to that man—under the English Church system—by silence, 
and there is no compulsion upon him to confess, while there may 
be indefinite injury to society in the spread of the idea that its 
machinery for the suppression of crime is tainted with a possi- 
bility of injustice. ‘There is surely no moral reason why the 
clergyman should be compelled by the canon of his Church 
to allow the criminal to indulge himself with a final and, 
as it were, posthumous blow at the law which he has 
violated; or why, if he refuses to confess without a pledge of 
secrecy, he should not allow him to die unconfessed. ‘he Catho- 
lic priest cannot, because that would be on his theory to condemn 
the criminal’s soul ; but the Protestant priest believes in no imagi- 
nation of that kind, does not think that secret confession is in 


priesthood were in the habit of revealing all they knew either | any way reparation—though open confession may be so in some 


to their neighbours or to the Courts of Law. The obliga- 





low degree—and does not assert that the criminal’s after- 


tion is merely one of the many rules of discipline by which Rome | fate can be affected by an action committed towards him 
facilitates, or tries to facilitate, the repentance of the penitent; | from without. It seems to us that the Synod is right, and 
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that the clergyman’s duty is to refuse to hear, except on the 
explicit understanding that he must as to secrecy consult his own 
jndgment and conscience first of all. Or to put a still more 
d te case, one in which we are perplexed to reconcile the 
theory of Rome with natural morality, that of a man who con- 
fesses a murder for which another man is either under trial or 
terrible suspicion, —on what conceivable principle ought that secret 
to be kept, or the criminal encouraged to reveal it by knowing 
that secrecy is a law of the Church ? If he is so bad that he can 
suffer another man to be placed in danger to save his own 
eowardly neck, what possible good is confession in the Protestant 
form to do him? while it is clear, that in addition to all his other 
sins, he is making the clergyman an accomplice, and a voluntary 
accomplice, in a judicial murder. ‘This is no case of the confession 
of an intention which may or may not be fulfilled, but of an 
act then and there inflicting irreparable injury on the innocent. 
If we mistake not some peasant narratives we have read, this 
icular case has occurred once or twice in Ireland, and has 
fearfully tried the consciences of the reluctant confessors, and 
we acknowledge we should like to hear by what method the 
Jearned Archbishop of Dublin would escape from the dilemma. 
And yet—and yet—what is it which, when the moral duty is so 
clear, makes us all slightly respect the minister who goes to prison 
rather than betray his penitent, and slightly despise the minister 
who, with a broader view of his obligation to humanity, does not ? 





THE COMEDIE FRANCAISE. 
[SECOND NOTICE] 

AST week we attempted to give a summary account of the 
Théatre Francais, of the constitution of the society, and of 
the artistic excellence of its performances. It is now proposed to 
speak somewhat more in detail of some of the pieces which have 
been this month presented by it to English audiences. Before 
doing so it may be well to correct an omission in our former state- 
ment as to the political history of the Company. A recent decree 
of 1859 should have been mentioned, which partially abrogates 
the provisions made in 1850 to restore those of the famous Moscow 
decree. That doubly theatrical performance of the first Napoleon 
was itself little more than an embodiment of the long-standing 
customs of the Comédie Frangaise, accumulated by a continuous 

tradition ever since 1680. 

One of the most charming pieces in the repertory of the 
Francais is Alfred de Musset’s Z/ ne faut jurer de rien. There are 
other plays of his which have more power and more tenderness, 
but there is, on the whole, no more finished and agreeable example 
of his dramatic skill. And this one brings out admirably the 
several faculties of the artists who take part in it; however we 
do not insist very much on any such auxiliary evidence of intrinsic 
merit, for the company of the Comédie Frangaise contrive to act 
everything so as to give the impression that it must have been 
written on purpose for them. We have already said something of 
M. Got as the abbé; but the humour he throws into the part wholly 
defies description. Heseems to command an unlimited effluence of 
absurdity that exercises a spell on everything he touches. There 
is food for inextinguishable laughter in the carriage of his hat, and 
in the play he makes with his spectacles in the corner while the 
baroness is imparting her confidences to Van Buck. This lady, 
one of the oddest of De Musset’s creations, is excellently represented 
by Mile. Jouassain. She quite realizes the eccentric and incon- 
sequent personage who carries on three conversations at cross 
purposes all in a breath, and will not leave her game of piquet for 
& prince, or listen to anything that contradicts her foregone con- 
clusions, but who yet is thoroughly a gentlewoman. One might 
laugh at her for ten minutes, wonder for ten more, and adore her 
at the end of half-an-hour. Van Buck, the uncle of the hero, has 
full justice done to him by M. Barré. He is a most worthy and 
substantial retired tradesman, whose past history is disclosed by a 
certain unmistakable air of importance, and certain tricks of speech 
80 naturally and complacently assumed as to command an unfailing 
laugh in Paris, but hardly appreciated by English ears. He is always 
on the point of renouncing his nephew Valentin, and always ends 
by doing the nephew's pleasure implicitly. This Valentin is M. 
Delaunay, the most graceful and persuasive of all possible grace- 
less nephews. The opening scene between him and M. Barré 
would alone be a delightful entertainment. We can never forget 
M. Barré stamping round the table, and M. Delaunay sitting quite 
unmoved, and remarking, not flippantly, as a common-place actor 
might do it, but in a measured and perfectly calm voice with only 
the slightest shade of deprecation, ‘‘ Mon oncle Van Buck, vous 
allez yous mettre en colére ;” M. Barré’s persistent lecturing, and 








M. Delaunay’simploring remonstrance when he is told he ought to 
marry and settle ; and M. Barré's puzzled irritation throughout the 
interview, met by M. Delaunay’s bland and imperturbable effrontery, 
in the strength of which the nephew finally gains the victory and car- 
ries off the unclein triumph. It is the perfection of refined comedy. 
But M. Delaunay has a surprise in reserve ; charming as all his 
light dialogue in the first two acts is for its own sake, its office is, 
after all, to lead up to a burst of genuine passion at the end. In 
the pursuit of what he meant to be a mere caprice, Valentin is 
brought face to face with truth and simplicity, and surrenders 
himself to the impulse of his own better nature. Here M. Delau- 
nay shows for a brief moment his full power, justifying for 
the actor as well as for the poet the Socratic saying that comic 
and tragic power are in essence one and the same, Before we 
leave Il ne faut jurer de rien a word is due to M. Coquelin’s 
dancing-master. Small as the part is, he gives: colour and in- 
dividuality to it without forcing it into any undue importance. 
If ever it comes to pass that an English actor of leading parts does 
not think it beneath him to do likewise, it may yet become worth 
while to go out of one’s way to see an English play. 

A not inferior success in a very different style of dramatic art 
is attained in Dumas’ play of Mlle. de Belle Isle. The period is 
that of Louis XV.; the dramatic interest, as distinguished from 
the intellectual interest of complex plot and counterplot, is almost 
entirely of the tragic kind. In many scenes, and those containing 
critical points of the action, all the proprieties of courtly dialogue 
have to be observed ; and this gives occasion for a dramatic irony 
in developing which the actors fully enter into the spirit of the 
author. Wesee the Duc de Richelieu and the Chevalier d’Aubigny 
(MM. Bressant and Febvre) playing at dice with the utmost polite- 
ness for the life of the loser, and the friend who thinks he has 
put an end to the quarrel looking on and betting on their game. 
Here, again, the difference between artistic and common-place act- 
ing comes out. Vulgar actors would put on an air of forced calm- 
ness: MM. Bressant and Febvre show us not men who assume 
anything, but men whose dignity of manner has so thoroughly 
become part of their nature that not even a question of life and 
death between them can overthrow it. M. Bressant’s performance 
as the Duc de Richelieu is admirable throughout. He makes visi- 
ble and intelligible to us the conscience, sensitive and punctilious 
within the conventional limits of honour, while absolutely 
insensible to everything outside of them; the duel of speech 
waged with no less ceremony than the duel of arms, in 
delicately-chosen words and clear-cut phrases, whose glittering 
point is directed by passions that in a less artificial society 
would break into open violence, and the whole almost incredi- 
ble character of a generation perhaps more remote from our 
own in thought than any of its predecessors. Mlle. Favart as 
Mlle. de Belle Isle has ample scope for her unsurpassed tragic 
power. In some of the other pieces where she has lately won fresh 
honours the tragedy is almost without relief. In Paul Forestier 
the heroine enters with a few joyous words ; but no sooner are they 
spoken than the exclamation, ‘‘C’est son pére !” marks her sense 
that joy is a thing of the past. In Julie there is a continually 
deepening horror which becomes almost insupportable. But in 
this play there are alternations of light with the dark, and finally 
an outpouring of delight after a paroxysm of despair. This en- 
ables Mile. Favart to show that her range of expression is not 
confined to painful or violent emotions. Doubtless her greatest 
achievements are in representing the force of a grand and over- 
whelming passion, whether of anger, or joy, or grief; but she 
knows, too, how to excel in the more equable passages with such a 
composed and self-contained refinement as hardly to suggest what 
force there is in reserve. Her dialogue in the first two acts of 
Mlle. de Belle Isle is full of life and interest, but the general tone 
is one of comparative repose, and the easy natural grace of these 
scenes is invaluable as a contrast to the strong passion developed 
afterwards. ‘Che exceedingly clever and brilliant acting of Mile. 
Marie Royer in the same piece must not pass without special notice. 

In Alfred de Musset’s Les Caprices de Marianne the chief parts 
fall again to Mile. Favart and M. Bressant. The piece is less 
elaborate, but of a more striking and exciting interest than J/ ne 
faut jurer de rien. A series of scenes in which De Musset seems 
to surpass himself in charm and brilliancy of dialogue lead the 
way to a catastrophe turning the mirth at one blow into despair. 
Consummate art is required in the actors to keep pace with the 
author, and it is not wanting. Mlle. Favart shows herself here 
not merely at ease in level dialogue, but as perfect in the higher 
comedy as she is in tragedy. She represents all the little imperious 
airs of Marianne with a life and fidelity extending to the smallest 
details of her action; yet she never loses dignity, and when 
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her woman’s pride rises to a true indignation, it is felt to be the 
natural outcome of the character. One of the most striking pas- 
sages is the speech which closes Marianne’s conversation with her 
gay cousin Octave (M. Bressant), who has been provoked by her 
haughty reception of his message to call her ‘‘ une rose de Bengale, 
sans épine et sans parfum.” We shall be excused for quoting it: 

“Qu’est-ce aprés tout qu’une femme? L’occupation d’un moment, 
une ombre vaine qu’on fait semblant d’aimer, pour le plaisir de dire 
qu’on aime. Une femme! e’est une distraction. Ne pourrait-on pas dire, 
quand on en rencontre une: Voila une belle fantaisie qui passe! Et ne 
serait-ce pas un grand écolier en de telles matiéres, que celui qui bais- 
serait les yeux devant elle, qui se dirait tout bas: ‘ Voila peut-étre le 
bonheur d'une vie entiére,’ et qui la laisserait passer ? ” 

The voice, beginning in a tone of almost light sarcasm, vibrates 
after the first few words with a passionate scorn still repressed, 
till it swells to its full power in the last sentence ; then on the words 
‘Set qui la laisserait passer” it falls to a low monotone, as if the 
mind in presence of its own vision had forgotten the immediate 
offence which called it up; and at the same moment Mlle. Favart, 
who till then has been walking up to the person addressed, almost 
driving him before her, turns round and glides out majesti- 
cally without another look at him. In the last scene both 
Mile. Favart and M. Bressant carry out the abrupt transi- 
tion with great power. M. Bressant, who has gone through the 
previous light and sparkling talk of Octave so that he might be 
supposed incapable of serious emotion, throws himself into the new 
situation as completely as if the shock were a real one; and the 
tragic interest of the last few hurriedly exchanged words is as 
absorbing as the comic interest of all that went before. M. 
Delaunay appears in this piece as Célio, the lover of Marianne, 
who at the end rushes to meet death in the belief that he is be- 
trayed by his friend Octave. The part does not fill very much space, 
but it is a masterpiece. Several very trying speeches, addressed 
indeed ostensibly to Octave, but really in the nature of soliloquies, 
and one of them involving the difficult task of reading out from a 
book on the stage, are delivered by him with wonderful beauty of 
expression and modulation. It is a hard but an unavoidable 
necessity to give only a passing notice to the amusing representa- 
tions by M. Got and M. Coquelin of Claudio, the jealous old 
magistrate who is Marianne’s husband, and his valet Tibia, who 
follows him like his shadow, bearing the train of his scarlet gown. 
Claudio’s train is in its way as good as the abbé’s hat and spectacles. 

The comic powers of these two actors are well seen, too, in Les 
Plaideurs, which has been performed in conjunction with Les 
Caprices de Marianne. We are inclined to think that Les Plaideurs 
should have come first ; after the powerfully tragic close of Les 
Caprices de Marianne it is difficult to be at once prepared for the 
humours of Les Plaideurs, But the suggestion is perhaps hyper- 
critical. M. Got is L’Iutimé, the secretary to the law-enamoured 
judge (M. Talbot). M. Coquelin is his porter Petit-Jean. Their 
mock speeches at the trial of the dog are inimitably droll. M. 
Coquelin’s countenance has a peculiar gift of expressing absolute 
bewilderment, which he exercises with the happiest effect when 
Petit-Jean breaks down in his exordium. As for M. Got, he is 
perfectly at home in the series of assumed voices and manners on 
which the humour of the part of L’Intimé depends. He has an 
air of supreme satisfaction and enjoyment in his disguise as the 
process-server. The gravity with which he kneels down in the 
street to write his procés-verbal, paying no regard to Chicaneau 
(M. Barré) standing over him with his stick, is admirable. M. 
Talbot's Dandin is also a capital piece of comedy, thoroughly well 
studied and worked out. 

The audiences have notably increased in numbers since the first 
week of the performances, and have on the whole been fairly 
appreciative. But there is one curious exception in the case of a 
play supposed to be one of the best known, and certainly one of 
the best acted. The reception of Tartuffe is comparatively cold. 
It may be simply that we have not in this country the patience or 
the culture required to enjoy perfect elocution and action without 
a rapid succession of incidents; but we suspect the fact is in part 
accounted for by the vagaries of English propriety. The Tartuffe 
is no doubt very disagreeable in motive, and very plain-spoken 
in treatment. The whole scope of the play is so far remote from 
modern manners that not only such power as that of the Théatre 
Frangais on the part of the actors, but a certain amount of know- 
ledge and historic imagination on the part of the spectators, is 
required to make it tolerable in representation; and this last 
requisite, we conceive, is not found in London. Probably many 
English people know that Tartuffe is a classical play, and so go to 
see it as a sort of duty, without knowing more. It is not un- 
natural if, so going, they are shocked; but it is not fair to the 


j artists. Either they should make up their minds, as they have, a 
perfect right to do, that Tartuffe is not a piece for themselves and 
their families to see at all, or if they do choose to see it they should 
clearly understand that nineteenth-century canons of taste do not 
apply toit. It is unreasonable to enter a tardy protest by givi 
faint applause to a performance which brings out almost the entirg 
strength of such a company, and that on ground made their own 
by the unbroken tradition of two centuries. M. Got and M. 
Febvre are the only leading actors who do not appear 
in this play; though M. Delaunay and M. Coquelin make 
us regret that the parts of Valére and Loyal are go 
subordinate. M. Bressant’s Tartuffe is horribly perfect ; no 
weaker term can correspond to the impression the character 
makes in his hands. In Mlle. Favart’s Elmire the trait which 
most sharply distinguishes it from her other performances 
is the expression of absolute contempt, a contempt combined with 
disgust for Tartuffe, and with mocking pity for the creduloug 
Orgon. M. Talbot in Orgon shows more variety than he usually 
finds opportunity for ; and M. Chéry brings great skill to bear on 
the long and not very attractive part of Cléante. Hibs art is con. 
spicuous in one particular speech in his first interview with Orgon, 
which (with all respect for Moliére) could hardly be made to keep 
attention alive without unremitting and judicious management of 
voice and gesture. M. Chéry’s delivery of this passage com. 
manded the most unrestrained applause we heard throughout the 
play. Mme. Provost-Ponsin plays Dorine with much humour 
and vivacity, and gives full effect to the comic situation whereshe 
reconciles Valtre (M. Delaunay) and Marianne (Mlle. Emilie 
Dubois). 

A much better welcome was given to Emile Augier’s very fine 
play L’Aventuriére. The immense power and variety of Mlle, 
Favart’s acting are, perhaps, more completely brought out in this 
than in any other piece yet represented by this company in 
London. Dofia Clorinde is an adventuress who has set her last 
desire on winning for herself a place in the respectable world, 
which she has envied even while she has despised it. She ig 
resolved to enter on a new course, and is prepared to sacrifice the 
chance of a brilliant conquest for the happiness of the family 
where she hopes to enter. But at the critical moment she is 
repelled and exasperated by the hard propriety of a mercilessly 
virtuous woman, the daughter of the house, who persists 
in standing aloof from her as an outcast. In the impas- 
sioned declamation of this scene Mlle. Favart fairly 
carried away the audience. Finally, after a passing flash of 
pride and triumph, Dofia Clorinde is foiled by a man of stronger 
will than her own. For a while she faces him and meets scorn 
with scorn, but at last breaks down, utterly overpowered. The 
sudden disappearance of the confident self-possession which had 
marked the character up to this point, and the instantaneous col- 
lapse of moral and physical forces, are represented by Mlle. Favart 
with a naturalness that is almost terrible. M. Coquelin is much 
to be admired as Don Annibal, the lady’s brother, her champion 
on occasion, and her evil genius always, He develops the drinking- 
scene in the first act with such exquisite humour as to elevate the 
drunkenness of a stupid soldier into the region of high art, and 
the whole part is a most noteworthy study of soulless human 
nature. It isa man whom education might possibly have made 
into a good dog. 

During these three weeks the Comédie Frangaise has given us 
specimens of its power in very considerable variety, though perhaps 
the proportion of Moliére is a little over-weighted ; but there is 
much of the promise-made in its opening announcement still to be 
fulfilled. At least one of A. de Musset’s best pieces remains to be 
seen, and we trust that Victor Hugo will not be forgotten. 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
——@———. 
XXVI.—RICHARD, LORD PROTECTOR. 

E have had occasion to notice more than once how un- 
favourable to greatness, or at least the recognition of 
greatness, is the position of the son of a distinguished man. The 
continuity of greatness which seems to be expected is seldom 
carried out, for even if the amount of ability in the second gene- 
ration at all approaches that in the preceding, it is often of 80 
different a type that public expectation is almost as much dis- 
appointed as if there had been no succession of ability at all. In 
the case of Richard Cromwell, however, there was an entire 
absence of genius in any form, and the effect of the contrast 
which is naturally suggested between him and his father has 
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een such, that he has been denied the possession of even the | 
amount of mental acquirements to which he can really lay 


claim. The circumstance that he was the least energetic, + 
not also the least able, of the sons of the Protector Oliver | 
would not, perhaps, have been so fatal to his qualifications | 
for retaining the supreme power in the Kingdom, if he had | 
been from the first the eldest son. But two brothers who. 


attained to youth and early manhood enjoyed successively this | 


ition before their death made Richard the heir of the} 
family. Robert, the eldest son, as Mr. Forster has proved, 
did not die till May, 1639, when he was in his eightcenth year ; 
@liver, the second son, certainly survived long enough to take a 
commission in the Parliamentary Army when he had nearly com- 
Jeted his twentieth year, and not improbably lived for some 
years longer. Richard was nearly four years younger than this 
gecond eldest son, and at the time of the breaking out of the 
Civil War was only a boy who had not completed his sixteenth 
year. Writers have speculated very much as to the cause of his 
not taking a more active part in the events of the Civil War, 
forgetting how young he was; and unless he had exhibited a 
marked amount of enterprise and capacity, it is not likely that 
there would be any attempt made to put forward prematurely a 
younger son. The first Civil war, indeed, which was the one the 
exigencies of which might have demanded his active co-operation, 
ended before he was twenty. His eldest brother Robert had been 
the favourite and hope of his father, and the younger Oliver must 
then, as the soldier head of the family and the Protector’s com- 
panion in his campaigns, have necessarily held the first place. 
Richard, naturally unaspiring, and contented with the happy life 
he led in the home circle and the mixed society of London, was not 
likely to thrust himself on the attention of his father, wrapped up 
asthe latter was in the absorbing affairs of public life. It seems un- 
likely that he was the son of Lieutenant-General Cromwell who 
is described as being, in October, 1647, ‘‘ Captain of the General’s 
Life Guard,” or the ‘‘other son” who is mentioned as then ‘‘captain 
of a troop in Colonel Harrison's regiment,” for in the May of that 
year, when nearly twenty-one years of age, he was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn (Thurloe, his future Secretary of State, being 
one of his sureties),—and there had been no special call to 
active service in the meantime. His father’s serious atten- 
tion was probably first directed to him when negotiations 
for a marriage were entered into on his behalf at the be- 
ginning of the year 1648—first, with the Hungerfords, and 
afterwards (successfully) with the Maiiors of Hursley, in Hamp- 
shire. Till that time his character would be of secondary import- 
ance, and he would be looked upon in his family as a mere boy. 
From the fact of the negotiations being in behalf of Richard, 
young Oliver seems to have been then already dead. The atten- 
tion of the father was then drawn to the fact that Richard, what- 
ever were his merits, was wholly wanting in that weight of 
character which befitted, in his opinion, every Englishman, and 
which certainly he would wish to see in any son of his own, and 
particularly in the future head of the family. This made him, no 
doubt, especially careful as to the choice he made for his son—the 
offer of the Hungerfords, a family half Royalist, half Presbyterian, 
though much greater than that of the Maiirs, being rejected 
on account of ‘difference of ties,” and not the same ‘assurance 
of godliness” in parents and daughter. The negotiation with 
Mr. Maiior, however, was a protracted one, being much interrupted 
by the campaign of 1648, as well as by the necessity of providing 
in the marriage arrangements against evil days in a family so 
precariously situated as that of the Cromwells. But Richard, 
we learn from his father's letters, had ‘a great desire to come 
down and wait on” Dorothy Maiior, and “ minded that more 
than to attend to business” at home; Oliver himself was desirous 
to complete the matter before he started on his Irish campaign, 
aud on the Ist of May, 1649, the marriage was solemnized. The 
letters which passed during the succeeding years in the new family 
circle thus formed give us the only insight we possess into 
Richard’s character at this period of his life. We have already 
referred to the advice conveyed in one or two of them respecting | 








kindly, and liked expressions when they came plainly from the 
heart, and were not strained or affected ;” but he ‘‘ needed good 
counsel; he was in the dangerous time of his age, and it wasa 
very vain world.” Oliver uses every variety of tone, from the 
most playful banter to the most solemn adjuration, and endeavours 
to enlist Dorothy also in the efforts he is making for her husband's 
guidance. But Richard, though excellent in his intentions, was 
careless and extravagant ; he got into debt and borrowed money 
from his father-in-law, and in the middle of the year 1651 his con- 
duct elicited the following observations from his father addressed 
to Mr. Maiior:—* I hear my son hath exceeded his allowance, and 
isin debt. Truly I cannot commend him therein ; wisdom requir- 
ing his living within compass, and calling for it at his hands. 
And, in my judgment, the reputation arising from thence would 
have been more real honour than what is attained the other way. 
I believe vaia men will speak well of him that does ill. I desire 
to be understood that I grudge him not laudable recreations, nor 
an honourable carriage of himself in them ; nor is any matter of 
charge like to fall to my share a stick with me. Truly I can find 
in my heart to allow him not only a sufficiency, but more for his 
good. But if pleasure and self-satisfaction be made the business 
of a man’s life, so much cost laid out upon it, so much 
time spent on it, as rather answers appetite than the will 
of God, or is comely before his saints, I scruple to feed 
this humour; and God forbid that his being my son 
should be his claim to live not pleasingly to our heavenly 
Father, who hath raised me out of the dust to be what I am. 
I desire your faithfulness (he being also your concernment as well 
as mine) to advise him to approve himself to the Lord in his 
course of life, and to search his statutes for a rule to conscience, 
and to seek grace from Christ to enable him to walk therein. 
This hath life in it, and will come to somewhat; what is a poor 
creature without this? This will not abridge of lawful pleasures, 
but teach such a use of them as will have the peace of a good con- 
science going along with it. Sir, I write what isin my heart; I 
pray you communicate my mind herein to my son, and be his 
remembrancer in these things. Truly I love him; he is dear to 
me, and so is his wife, and for their sakes do I thus write. They 
shall not want comfort or encouragement from me, so far as I may 
afford it. But indeed I cannot think I do well to feed a voluptu- 
ous humour in my son, if he should make pleasure the business of 
his life, in a time when some precious saints are bl@6ding and 
breathing out their last for the safety of the rest. Sir, I beseech 
you believe I here say not this to save my purse, for I shall 
willingly do what is convenient to satisfy his occasions as I have 
opportunity. But as I pray he may not walk in a course not 
pleasing to the Lord, so it lieth upon me to give him in love 
the best counsel I may, and I know not how better to convey it to 
him than by so good a hand as yours. Sir, I pray you acquaint 
him with these thoughts of mine. And remember my love to my 
daughter, for whose sake I shall be induced to do any reasonable 
thing.” 

We have quoted this admonition of the Protector Oliver at some 
length, because it exhibits more clearly than any other statement 
the real defects in Richard's character, and the anxiety which they 
produced in his father’s mind. He had not a spark of genius, and 
he had no sustained elevation of purpose; but he was neither the 
fool nor the poor-spirited, cowardly man that is commonly supposed. 
He was only an easy-tempered pococurante, thoroughly contented 
with any situation in which he found himself placed by circum- 
stances or the will of others, seeking only to avoid the necessity of 
change or decided action as long as possible, and though not 
unmindful of the course of events, and well acquainted with the 
facts of the situation, always hoping that something would arise 
which might prevent the necessity of his acting, or of his taking 
any but the least irksome and most pleasant line of action. He 
had considerable pleasantry and dry humour, but as little bril- 
liancy in his wit as he had of capacity to command the political 
situation in more serious matters. He was universally popular 
among his neighbours in Hampshire as a genial and accomplished 
country gentleman. His horses and his dogs were his great 











his pursuits and mode of life, and have seen how his father delight, and his constant occupations were hawking and hunting 
endeavoured to rouse him to a stronger sense of the demands of | and the ordinary pleasures of a country life. These tastes he pre- 
his situation in life and to the higher purposes of existence. | served to the close of his long life, keeping his harriers after his 
In the midst of his most serious affairs of State, Oliver never ceases | return to Hursley from the Continent and Cheshunt, and riding 
to reiterate his counsels, and to repeat his entreaties to Mr. Maiior | out with the hounds, it is said, with unabated spirit when he was 
to second his efforts with Richard. ‘‘Idleness” seems to be the | eighty years of age. He made no distinction of parties in his 
established characteristic of the latter in his father’s eyes, who, costal intercourse,—his father's example would tend to confirm his 
however, writes playfully rather than seriously on that point. He | natural disposition in this respect—but he lived so much on the 
was not without some encouragement in his efforts—some letters | same friendly terms with all, that it is not surprising that he was 
from Richard “had a good savour,”—the father ‘‘took them | thought to possess no fixed political or religious views of 
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his own. Yet he was not a thoughtless man on such matters. 


He fully appreciated his father’s principles, both religious and 


. . . aaa, 
capacity in Richard Cromwell, and the pleasant, personal - 
ners which were the source of unbounded popularity in the case 


political, and had a great tenacity in such matters, which con- | of the former, would be underrated in the latter, and regarded 


trasts curiously with his want of enterprise when their in- 
terests were at stake, and when it lay with him to secure those 
interests. There seems to be no foundation for the stories of his 
being licentious in his morals, and it is clear from his father’s 
letter that no rumour of anything of that sort had reached him. All 
the testimony which has been preserved as to his doings at Hursley, 
from those who knew him there, represents him as leading a per- 
fectly innocent, if unmeaning life. At a subsequent period of his 
life he is said to have attended on Sundays at the single service 
given at the parish church of Hursley, and at another time of the 
day at the Baptist chapel at Romsey. Long after the Restoration 
of the King he maintained an intimate friendship with his former 
chaplain, Mr. Howe, and visited him on his death-bed, the part- 
ing between them being described as very affecting. When his 
father was on his death-bed, and just before the cares of sove- 
reignty were transferred to his own shoulders, he wrote a letter 
to his friend and connection by marriage, Captain John Dunch, 
on the death of two common friends, which is not wanting in 
dignity, and shows a spirit sufficiently serious and thoughtful when 
his mind was directed to such topics. ‘I received your last sad 
intelligence,” he writes, “‘ of the death of St. Barbe and his lady. 
I am persuaded they are out of a troublesome world, and certainly 
happy ; the loss is not so much theirs as their neighbours’. The 
stroke of death is so forcible that the strongest cannot stand 
against it; no weapons of the flesh to encounter the grave; they 
must be spiritual. Such J hope they had (by the grace of God) 
to make a victory, to charge through into the place of their wishes 
and glory. His friendship will make me to rejoice in his and his 
wife’s happiness. It is a providential stroke, and ought to teach the 
most healthy and happy. I am fully persuaded the country hath 
a loss in him, and I also,—they as wanting one that would assist 
them in difficulties; Jas a friend.” He then refers to the dan- 
gerous state in which his father lay, and the slight hopes raised 
by a fit of ague, ‘‘shall it please God to go on with his gentle 
hand, and bring him temperately out of this fit;” which 
result, he says, would be ‘‘a new life to his Highness, 
and the affairs as they now stand of this nation, with the 
Protestant interest of Christendom. I believe,” he continues, 
*¢ the rumour of this dangerous illness hath flown into all parts of 
this nation, and hath caused several persons of ill-affection to prick 
up their ears, which will cause friends to be vigilant, for they will 
hope they have a game to play. It is a time that will discover all 
colours, and much of the disposition of the nation may be now 
gathered. I hear that those thatShave been enemies, others that 
have been no friends, some of both, are startled, fearing their pos- 
sessions, and worser conditions, not considering their affection, in 
this hazard his Highness isin. It must be the goodness of God 
that shall save him, and his knowledge of the state of England 
and of Christendom ; the spirit of prayer which is poured out for 
him, and the faith which is acted on behalf of him, give us the best 
comfort and hopes.” 

This is not the letter of one who was a fool, or who was unac- 
quainted with the nature and bearings of the crisis in which he 
would have to take the principal part, should his father’s illness 
terminate fatally. But the position of Richard at the death of the 
Protector Oliver was one which demanded a rare combination of 
qualities to enable him to maintain his power. He, on 
the contrary, had little more than the passive virtues. Per- 
sonally he would rouse dislike nowhere, but when it was 
roused against his Government there was nothing in him to 
resist or overcome it, unless it were the mere persistence of 
inertia. The successor toa newly-founded dynasty is always in 
a precarious position, for that feeling of a distinct and superior 
caste which is the great secret of the authority of an hereditary 
king, as such, over the nation he is called to govern, has not had 
yet time to root itself in the popular mind, while the other sup- 
port to a new throne, the personal ascendancyjof the great founder, 
is gone. The successor is still looked upon as one of the caste 
from which the founder raised himself, and, as is well known, 
every caste in society is distrustful and intolerant of the rule of 
one of its own members. The artizan prefers the leadership of 
the employer of labour; the middle-class man (however he may 
call for middle-class rule) has more satisfaction in the ascendancy 
and more consideration for the shortcoming of the aristocrat ; and 
the nation, as a whole, prefers and bears with much more from 
the heir of its hereditary kings than from any scion of a new 
reigning family. What was looked upon as natural indifference 
in Charles Stuart the younger would be criticized as indolent in- 


as the condesension of a parvenu from the proper dignity of a 
king. Oliver had probably been long distracted in his resolution as 
to the successor he should name. On the one side were the- 
elements of authority attaching to even the first step in an. 
hereditary descent of the Crown; on the other hand, was the 
character of Richard himself. Yet even this, as it would not pro- 
voke opposition, might conciliate public opinion by a judicious 
distribution of the Administrative and Cabinet appointments, and 
by a balance of the conflicting powers of the Puritan party. Sach, 
be scheme constituted probably the contents of the paper which 
Oliver is said to have mentioned on his death-bed, as his final dig. 
position, but which could not be found. He had then at that dying 
moment nothing further to say than that “ Richard” was to be 
the new head of the Government; the paper might be discovered -. 
if not, the result must be left in the hands of Providence, 7 
Richard, on his accession, had a natural party, but no personal 
adherents. His natural supporters were the old advisers of hig 
father, and the men whom Oliver had gathered around him out of 
nearly every political and religious section of the nation. But over 
| these Richard had no personal hold but that of their sense of the 
public and their own interest, and any feeling of attachment 
they might have for the memory of his father. He had lived, ag 
we have seen, with men of all parties, and though he was never a 
Cavalier in his feelings or opinions, some of the Cavaliers even had 
persuaded themselves that he would hasten to restore the King — 
so little had been the impression left by him of his personal opinions, 
With the Army, even if he ever held more than a nominal authority 
in their ranks, he had no special ties and no individual influence, 








With the officers the feeling respecting him was divided between. 
jealousy of the other councillors, and perhaps the older nobility, 
whom Richard might prefer to place in the high posts of the 
Government, distrust of his earnestness in their cause, and (im 
the case of his uncles Desborough and Jones and his brother-in- 
law Fleetwood) the unrespectful and invidious patronage of relatives, 
The Republican element in the Army and among the class of states- 
men retained their aversion to the office of Protector, while they lost 
their fear of its possessor, and also the controlling restraints of old 
associations, which had at times half disarmed their antagonism 
and their anger in the case of Oliver. The Presbyterians were will- 
ing enough to adopt Richard as a temporary head, but they were 
desirous to clip his independent power, until they had seen 
whether they could not find a more suitable head for a new 
dynasty. One man only might have saved him, if he had not 
also been disqualified by his antecedents and personal character. 
This was his younger brother, Henry. 

Henry Cromwell was an able man, and an admirable: 
administrator, full of the spirit of his father’s wisest policy 
in many respects, and equal to any occasion on which his- 
judgment made him resolve to take effective action. He had 
agreeable manners and a love of mixed society, though there was 
probably no truth in the scandalous rumours which reached 
England and his family, and which he seems to have refuted by 
unexceptionable testimony to the contrary. As far as the naturab 
opponents of his father’s government were concerned, he took # 
wise and large view of the situation; and the effect of his tolerant 
| conciliation was very evident in the tranquillity and satisfaction of 
the Irish people under his rule. But he was not equally tolerant 
of the alienated sections of the Puritan party and of disaffected 
friends. He had no old associations such as those of his father 
| with the Republicans and ‘“ Anabaptists,” of the Army and the 
| Parliament, and did not, like him, ‘‘ understand the men,” and see 
the common elements and sympathies which still might form a bond 
of future union. He could only see in Vane “a rotten member 
of the Commonwealth,” in the Army only a dangerous agent of arbi- 
trary power, and in the Sectaries only unreasonable and fanatic men- 
He had no natural insight into character, and his own prejudices 
and his anger at the personal attacks on his father, to whose memory 
he was devoted, and whose government he thought the ideal of the 
** Good Old Cause,” prevented him from availing himself of his 
undoubted powers of observation and discernment. He had 
excellent sense and a sound judgment as to the natural and 
probable issues of events, but his ability was not sufficiently com- 
manding, as a whole, to overawe opposition and control the 
situation. He could act himself, if in his judgment he seemed 
called on to do so; but he could not see clearly enough into the 
condition of affairs at a distance to be able to give more than 
general advice. He complained to his friends that he had been 
left quite unacquainted with the inner workings of affairs in 
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cian’; and he had not the resources of genius in himself to 
make up for the deficiency. He was an agreeable companion, but 
he had not the sweet temper of Richard, and his more strongly 
ronounced opinions and actions often excited personal dislike. 
But what was most disqualifying in Henry at this crisis was 
éhe fact that he had no enterprise and was of a despondent 
irit. Where he should have animated his inert brother 
to action by pointing out the advantages he actually pos- 
gessed, he could only dwell sorrowfully on the dangers and 
difficulties, and lament his own inability to assist him by 
advice or personal co-operation. All he could do was to promise to 
maintain his own government in Ireland, and to write excellent 
admonitory letters to his mischievously “‘compliant ” brother-in- 
Jaw Fleetwood. He had no self-confidence, and his very absence 
of personal ambition and dislike of arbitrary measures and blood- 
shed made him untrue to his adherents and his own cause when 
the crisis came. He succumbed tamely to the Republicans when 
his brother was deposed; and his conduct on the eve of the 
Restoration, if personally dignified, was deficient in duty to his 
cesponsibilities as a trustee and centre of power for the ‘Good 
Qld Cause.” In his fall, England lost a wise and right-minded 
administrator, but hardly a great statesman. 

The serious and repeated illnesses of Thurloe, the best in- 
formed of Oliver’s old advisers, in the very crisis of the situation, 
accelerated the downfall of Richard. One moment’s breathless 
calm and quiet acquiescence in his government had followed his 
accession; but this was rather because his enemies of all parties 
expected the Government to fall of itself with the death of the 
Protector Oliver. But when it remained erect and unassailed, 
there was a disposition to exaggerate its strength, and to rejoice 
in its unexpected persistency. That would have been the moment 
for the personal action of the new Protector. But it was lost, and 
when he did act, it was not by balancing contending parties, and 
0 becoming the master of the position; but by resorting to 
guccessive and conflicting lines of policy, which roused all parties 
against him, and disheartened and disarmed his friends. He 
allowed the Parliament to curtail his powers, to lower his authority, 
and then to alienate and irritate to the utmost the Army and the 
officers. He then dissolved the Parliament at the dictation of the 
officers, and then, deserted by all parties alike, was himself deposed 
without a struggle, unless we call that a struggle which consisted in 
the menace of his continued residence (notwithstanding the orders 
of Parliament) in the royal palaces. He fell, not because he did not 
see what ought to be done, but because he did it too late, and at the 
‘wrong moment. Had he interposed sooner with the Parliament 
in behalf of the Army, the Army would have afterwards supported 
him even against its own officers, if the appeal had been made to 
‘them in the name of their old General. Even at the last, had he 
boldly resumed his authority on the quarrel of the Army with the 
vestored Long Parliament, and issued writs for a new Parlia- 
ment, pledging himself to the officers to defend their just interests 
-as well as the common public cause, they would have probably 
acquiesced, and the nation would have welcomed and supported him. 
But such was not to be the case with ‘‘idle Dick Cromwell,” 
and he retired into private life, once again to reappear in our State 
Papers as the willing head of a conspiracy for his restoration, 
during the angry state of public opinion caused by the humilia- 
tions of the Dutch war, and to disappoint even that doubtful 
‘opening of fortune by his dilatory inaction; and once again 
in Westminster Hall, as a suitor against his own daughters. ‘The 

suit was a just one, but it proved most painfully that the kind- 
hearted old country gentleman had no moral control over his own 
ousehold, and finally had forfeited the respect of his own children. 








A CLERGYMAN IN PARIS. 
(FRoM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
f am told that the British public pretty generally believes that 
Paris has been under a reign of terror; that the Commune and 
their supporters are godless anarchists; that they make war on 
Property ; that their ‘‘requisitions” simply mean pillage; that they 
thrust into prison anyone who has an opinion of his own; that 
they go round seizing men of all ages, forcing them into the ranks, 
hurrying them outside the enceinte, and then ostentatiously locking 
the gates against them, to show that all return is cut off. 1am 
taught, too, that drunkenness is the order of the day,—the Ver- 
Sailles papers go further, and add that the guard-houses have 
become mere brothels; that every corporal has gold lace enough 
about him to rig out a General's staff ; that the women (except 
the manads and the cantinires) are all against the movement, 
4nd help their husbands and sons and sweethearts to hide or to 





escape; that the poverty and distress are dreadful, and that while 
the Commune lives luxuriously and has its banquets & la régence, 
the houseless refugees from Neuilly are left to starve about the 
streets; that all the churches are shut up and all the priests and 
sisters in prison ; that Paris is dirty, and that the public buildings 
are all closed or seized for purposes of defence ; that the barricades 
are just strong enough to be a nuisance and an impediment to 
traffic, and that the moment the Versailles troops get inside the 
fortifications, the immense majority will turn on the little knot of 
desperadoes (mostly foreigners) who have been terrifying Paris 
into concealing her true wishes. 

Now each of these allegations, so far as I have seen, is simply un- 
true. So far from Paris being under a reign of terror, the great 
fault found with the Commune, not by ‘‘ the knot of desperadoes,” 
but by the rank and file of the National Guard, and also by the 
most intelligent on-lookers, has been that they are not strict 
enough. Paris has reason enough to dread a military dictator, and 
the Commune have hitherto managed most remarkably to keep their 
Generals from attempting anything like a coup; but everybody 
says they have done it at the expense of promptitude and decision. 
The other day, one Captain Gentil refused to obey orders; 
he was wounded by the men sent to arrest him; but, instead 
of shooting him on the spot, the authorities packed him off 
on sick leave to his home at Nevers. ‘This is why Rossel 
resigned, following therein the advice of Pére Duchéne, who (with 
great good sense under his coating of blackguardism) argued that 
it was cruel to make a man responsible for the conduct of the 
war, and then to let him be trammelled at every turn by three or 
four conceited prigs such as are to be found in almost every 
regiment. 

The phrase ‘ godless anarchists” conveys two distinct charges. 
As to the first, it is not probable that the Sorbonne, or even our 
Privy Council, would “ pass” any of the members of the Commune ; 
but a man is not godless because, brought up in a country where 
the shrine of St. Martin at Tours and the black virgins at Chartres 
and Clermont draw yearly thousands of worshippers, he throws 
Christianity over altogether. When the Bishop of Angers 
publishes a self-complacent allocution, telling his people how at 
the outset of the war he put the diocese under the special protec- 
tion of the Virgin, letting no one know it except two priests in whom 
he could confide, and how he now feels that to this act of his is due 
their immunity from invasion; and when even at Havre the 
‘‘ Christian mothers” are working to get up another colossal 
statue to Notre Dame de Grice because the Prussians only came 
within a few leagues of the town, one can well understand people 
thinking they have had enough of priests and priestcraft. As to 
anarchy, never was Paris more quiet and orderly, never were 
persons or property so safe; you may walk at all hours in any 
quarter without fear of insult, nay, with the certainty of being 
unmolested ; and this is much more than could be said of the place 
when, besides the city police and the army of spies, it had 12,000 
sergens specially employed in the Emperor's service. 

But the “requisitions”? Well, fighting needs money, and it 
has not yet been proved that war can be carried on by voluntary 
contributions. A man who locked up his house and furniture and 
went out of town to avoid paying his income-tax, would pro- 
bably find that Mr. Lowe would manage to get the money out of 
him somehow. One could not fairly blame the Commune if, in their 
want of funds, they had seized and sold the furniture of the 
absentees to meet the extra taxes. That they have not done 
so universally is the completest answer to the charges of idle 
detractors. Here are ‘‘a knot of desperadoes ;” or, at best, a mob 
of roughs, who have certainly suffered much during the Prussian 
siege, and who are now called on to pay up arrears of rent by the 
house-owners who have been living out of harm’s way in Jersey, or 
London, or Brussels. Could we wonder if these men said, ‘* No: 
before you talk of our paying you your rent, do you pay up your 
taxes; and, as you shirk the tax of blood you must pay in money 
pretty smartly. If you decline, we shall break open your doors 
and sell your goods by public auction”? Instead of this, the Com- 
mune has simply made calls on the Bank, the railways, and other 
large companies, for sums to be loaned to the State, and it has 
‘* requisitioned ” hardware, saltpetre, and such-like from those who 
had large stocks of it, giving in every case a bond to pay, which 
bond whatever French Government may finally come into power 
will in honour be bound to meet. ‘‘ How is it you Sédentaires are 
armed with old-fashioned muskets, and of such different makes ?” 
you ask of a little squad of men preparing to relieve guards, by 
the Pantheon. ‘Why, we haven’t Chassepéts to spare for patrol 
work ; and we got these out of the house they accuse us of robbing. 
We did break in, it’s quite true, but not to rob; we took what 








arms we could find, lest we should get shot in the back while we | their men are dirty and ragged. As for churches, St, Eustach 
were out there defending the enceinte.” is a ‘‘club,” St. Roch is to be used for the same mond 
You cannot meet half a dozen people in Paris without feeling | and Notre Dame is shut up. The excuse (a poor one) is 
that there is plenty of freedom of opinion; whereas at Versailles | there are no meeting-halls in Paris. The priests seized were: 
no one dares breathe a word except in favour of the Govern- | simply taken as hostages against the killing of prisoners ; the act 
ment, As to personal liberty, you can walk in by the Gare du | nearly stopped that monstrous piece of barbarism. Priestg 
Nord just as you would into Belgrave Square out of Victoria | freely about the streets, there is service at nearly all the churches 
Station. You are never questioned while there, nor are you | and sisters (against Pére Duchéne’s wish) minister in prison and 
stopped anywhere except where a barricade is being built, or near | ambulances, though an American doctor says he knew a case in 
one of the public buildings, which are carefully protected against | which wine was withheld from a wounded man because he woul? 
the possible frolics of street boys. You walk out again without a | not ‘ confess.” 
word ; whereas at Versailles, if you go into the Gardens by the; The city, of course, is not in holiday dress. The fountains ir 
front gate and return by the grille de loctroi, out rushes on you a| the Place of Concord are empty; but still all essentials are well 
detective, who calls for papers. Detectives, lost sight of along the | done. ‘The scavenging is over by 7 a.m. (let our vestries think of 
Prussian line, meet you again at Havre; and not content with | that), and the hose-watering of the roads goesonallday. It only 
stopping you at the station, actually come to look after you on | needs a word to the concierge to visit any public building. The 
board the steamer. Louvre, half-arranged, is as free as ever; and the Tuileries arg 
Now for the question of enforced military service. Even if the | open at 5d. a head, the money being put into the sick fund. fy 
National Guard were hunted up, as we are told they are, it would | the Tuileries every room is labelled, and every one guarded by a 
be just what must be done with men who undertake a certain duty. | sédentaire; no breakage, no scribbling on the walls, nothing of what 
Militiamen are not allowed to shirk. Conscripts must march. | we might expect from a Paris mob let loose in its late master's 
There need not be much sympathy for men who, having drawn | palace. In fact, there is no scribbling anywhere, except the 
their pay, say for three weeks, skulk off when their week of ser- | text, repeated over and over again, ‘* Mort aux voleurs: respect 
vice comes round. But such men (always found in all services) | 4 la propriété!” The shops in the English quarter are mostly shut > 
are very rare in Paris. You need only look at a detachment | all shops shut early,—even cafés are deserted at ten o’clock; gasig- 
marching out to Vanvres,—men of all ages (too many mere boys), | very sparingly used ; the early-closing movement and economy ir 
calm, not noisy as French soldiers generally are, but cheerful, | gas will both, if they can be made permanent, be good things for 
singing in a low tone a rather plaintive song, and cheering the | Paris. The great ‘“ Vienna brewery ” café by the Madeleine is closed; 
Commune, kepis on bayonets, as they pass a guard-house or a | another great café brewery is turned into an ambulance; and the 
mairie, to be certain that these men are not being dragged out to | milliners, of course, have followed their customers. The books 
battle. The women who are with them, mothers, sisters, sweet- | and prints are mostly decent and serious ; it is at Saint-Denis your 
hearts, are as resolute as the men. Whatever one may think of | see stalls loaded with vile photographs and books about L’Empereur 
the Commune, one thinks better of human nature after seeing that | s’amuse, ou Les Amours de César, and Les Nuits de Ste. Clowl. 
its defenders are not, after all, what M. Thiers has so often called | Caricatures of Thiers are the order of the day; one represents 
them, ‘‘ forgats, assassins, étres chétifs avec des figures ignobles,— | him holding on with his left hand at the edge of the grave into 
more like wild beasts than men.” ‘They are men, and untrained | which Death is pushing him, while, with a lighted match in his right, 
as most of them are, will do their best. he struggles to fire a big gun, crying, “‘ One minute, Death ; just 
As for compulsion, in our sense of the word it does not exist. | one shot more.” Meat, of course, is scarce; but happily vegetables 
The Cri du Peuple is daily calling out for it, and saying that Paris | are in abundance, and are much eheaper than at Versailles. Eggs 
has had enough of those volunteers who mean to march when| are 1d. each, cheese from 1s. to 1s. 2d. per kilo., bacon in the 
they are 500 strong, and that it is a war, and not a masquerade, | shops the same price,—at the public stores it is only 9d. Potatoes 
which the people have taken in hand. The same with the orators | 43d. a bushel, 4s. 2d. a quintal. Fish and shrimps daily on the 
at St. Eustache; and their hearers (more than half women) seem to | stalls along the streets. With St. Denis open, of course Paris 
go along with them. It is a strange sight that mass-meeting in | could not be starved. 
the big church by the Halles. By the light of a score of dim| As to the barricades, they are in several places absolute for 
petroleum lamps you see that the place is chokeful. At a/| tresses; and if M. Thiers’ troops come in by the Bois and along 
table on a platform sit a dozen men, taking notes. An/| the St. Honoré quarter, they will so disgust those who are supposed 
orator gets into the pulpit opposite them. Whenever he | to be “the men of order,” that probably more than half of them 
denounces Thiers as a robber of the people, or Trochu as a| will turn out and fight as desperately as any one. How this will 
traitor, or gives out any other popular sentiment, there is a roar | be, no one can tell ; weeks ago several Versailles officers said that 
of applause. Then he gets serious and talks of duty, and the | the three forts could be taken at any moment, but that it was no 
crowd grows as still as death; and then in a strange whisper he | use taking them till they were ready to go in and storm the place, 
says, ‘“‘ But there is one debt we all owe, and that is the debt of | and every one rather dreaded doing that. 
blood,” and then a moment’s pause, and it seems as if almost every 
one says, “Oui, oui; il faut la payer.” And these are not all 














Communists; close at your elbow are two Bordelaises,—mother LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
and daughter, ladies in speech, though evidently in the depth of 

genteel poverty. The husband came to Paris to set up business MR. HUGHES ON THE STATE CHURCH. 
last autumn, and died during the siege; and widow and daughter [To THE EDITOR OF TH “ SPECTATOR."] 


tell you they have not suffered all that just to give up Paris now to | Sir,—Three of the speakers in the debate on Mr. Miall’s motiow 
those who sold them to the Prussians. It may be a delusion, but it has | quoted the case of the United States as that of a kindred natior 
strong hold of many who despise the Commune, this belief that | in which the State and Church had been entirely divorced, witk 
the 4th of September people did not really wish the Republic to | results which are conclusive in favour of that solution of this old 
succeed. ‘Trochu is especially distrusted: ‘il est & moitié prétre, | controversy. I had not the opportunity of speaking in the House, 
cet animal,” said a wholesale shopkeeper, ‘il ne voulait que | but while the discussion is still fresh I think a few facts as to the 
Henri V.” Even some of the Versailles officers are disgusted at | state of things in the United States may be of interest to your 
the constant reports about the cowardice of the National Guard. | readers. 
**Cowards? Why Trochu would never use them. Look atthem| In the first place, it is by no means universally true of the 
now, when we have Mont Valérien to bear upon them.” States that their Constitutions do not “recognize some religious 
Of drunkenness you see none in Paris, though with wine excep- | expression” (to use Mr, Disraeli’s phrase) of the national mind. 
tionally cheap and bread very dear (5d. the kilo.) it would not be | Take, as an example, the constitution of the leading New England 
surprising if ill-fed men were often “overtaken.” About de- | State, Massachusetts. The 2nd Article runs as follows :—* It isthe 
bauchery it is harder to judge; Paris now seems infinitely more | right as well as the duty of all men in society publicly and at state@ 
moral than any capital of Europe. The women have joined the ' intervals to worship the Supreme Being, the great creator and pre- 
Commune in the perhaps Utopian effort to put down prostitution. | server of the Universe.” Article 11, prefaced thus, ‘As the 
Those who follow the march are certainly modest. As for dress, | public worship of God and instructions in piety, religion, and 
no one under the rank of colonel can even wear silver lace, and | morality promote the happiness and prosperity of a people and the 
gold lace is strictly confined to staff officers; there is no pomp of | security of republican institutions,” empowers religious societies to 
war about the Commune troops,—not their only contrast this | elect ministers, raise money for expenses, and do other corporate 
with the country lads who lie half drunk about the stations | acts; and by the thirty-second public statute any seven persons 


of the western lines, and whose officers are as dandified as | associated for religious purposes are made a corporation, required to 
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fie articles of association with the county or district registrar, and 
subjected to the ordinary jurisdiction of the legal tribunals of the 
State. This arrangement is no doubt a good one for many purposes, 
but it may be doubted how far it would be in accordance with our 
sentiments and habits to register our churches between gas com- 

ies and financial companies limited, and apply to them the 
machinery of the Winding-Up Acts. 

The constitution of Connecticut, on the other hand, is a blank on 
these subjects, and what is the consequence in these days of 
awakened thought? By the journals of last week we learn that 
there is a eplit in the Republican party on the candidature of Mr. 
Jewel for the governorship of the State, because he has supported 
‘+g scheme for putting a verbal recognition of God and Christianity 
into the constitution.” I am not familiar with the constitutions 
of many of the States, but, so far as 1 can learn, those I have 
noticed are representative. 

We are then told that such ecclesiastical and religious questions 
as vex us at home, both in Parliament and in the Law Courts, are 
unknown in the United States, and that, in consequence, there is 
greater freedom amongst their churches and sects, and greater 
external and internal harmony in the community. Let us see how 
far this is true, and in examining it I will quote none but cases 
which have happened within the last few months, and which 
must be familiar to every reader of American newspapers. 

To begin with the Episcopal Church, which (with the exception 
of the Unitarian) is the broadest aud most tolerant of American 
denominations. ‘The notorious case of the Rev. C. E. Cheney, 
rector of Christ Church, Chicago, can scarcely be said to be 
settled yet. He omitted the word “regenerate” in the order for 
the baptism of infants, and was duly prosecuted in an Ecclesiasti- 
cal Court (such institutions being indispensable even in Illinois), 
eonvicted, and suspended from the ministry until he should 
express contrition for the past and give his bishop assurance of 
future obedience. In our Gorham controversy the English clergy- 
man beat his bishop ; but, had he shared Mr. Cheney’s fate, his 
suspension would assuredly have ended his ministry at Brampford 
Speke. At Chicago Mr. Cheney could defy the Ecclesiastical 
Court and his bishop, and, I believe, still continues rector of 
Christ Church. 

Last month it was announced that the great suit in the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, the object of which was to expel Mr. 
George H. Stuart and other persons from the ‘* Covenanter Con- 
gregation ” for using a version of the Psalms not verbally identical 
with the English version of the Bible, had terminated in favour of 
the defendant. The case appears to have taken the form of a 
property-suit, the struggle being for possession of the church, a 
fine building, four-fifths of the cost of which had been contributed 
by Mr. Stuart and his friends. 

In several States, notably in New York, State aid to denomina- 
tions is one of the most pressing political questions. One example 
will show that our American brethren are no more out of the wood 
than we are. In last week’s 7ribune there is a declaration of the 
Cleveland Baptist Union against the acceptance by their denomi- 
nation of State aid, which it would seem that the society had con- 
sented to accept in the form of a lease of public lands rent free. 
One sentence only need be cited. ‘We believe,” say the Union, 
“ that the reasons which actuated the society in this act are insuf- 
ficient, unsound, and illusory. ‘To accept aid now from the civil 
authorities when public sentiment has been so repeatedly outraged 
by the prostitution of public property, and of money raised from 
general taxation to the sectarian uses of Romanists, is, as it seems 
to us, to assume in the sight of the nation complicity with wrong, 
& wrong which Baptists thus compromised would practically abet, 
instead of resist.” 

The cases of Messrs. Cheney and Stuart confirm the impression 
which [ certainly brought away from America, that Church mem- 
bership is fenced more stringently with them than with our Non- 
conformists (except in the case of the Unitarians), even the Inde- 
pendents having generally (I believe) re-enacted the Savoy Confes- 
sion; and of course far more stringently than in the Church of 
England, in which every subject has a right to the highest offices 
and ministrations of religion if he is living a decent life. 

In short, Sir, our cousins have failed, just as every other nation 





The United States may safely be left to work out their side of 
the problem in their own way, and the sooner we leave off looking 
their way for the solution of ours the better. Ours, I take to be,— 
how can the State provide the public appliances of religion for 
all its citizens without enforcing the use of those appliances on any 
one? The Church of England does this approximately now, and 
may be made to do it altogether, in my opinion, by a few reforms 
which are evidently coming. ‘The Nonconformist bodies, so far 
as I see, do not face the problem at all, or even acknowledge 
the obligation. They are private societies, founded on the 
assumption (which I deny) that the State has no conscience, and 
should confine itself to the work of a digestive apparatus. I rejoice 
to see them active and prosperous, and acknowledge gladly the 
right of their members to perfect equality, in the Universities, 
the Legislature, and everywhere else. But until they show me 
how they mean to provide public worsbip and all the offices of 
of religion for every English man and woman, whether he or she 
accepts their tests and joins their societies or does not, I will do 
my best to tinker (as they phrase it) the old national Church, 
instead of breaking it into fragments, which may soon become as 
sectarian (I use the phrase in no disparaging sense) as they are. — 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. Hugues, 








BOOKS. 
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M. DELEPIERRE ON PARODY.* 

Tuts is one of the books of pure luxury which have no com- 
mercial reason for their existence. ‘There is probably no real danger 
of their becoming extinct; though incalculably more books are now 
written for gain than in former times, there are almost certainly 
no fewer written for pleasure. Still the books written by authors 
for their own taste are well nigh lost in the increasing crowd of 
books written for the taste of the public; and it is refreshing to 
meet now and then with a work of which one can believe that the 
composer, as he followed out his fancy day by day, took no 
thought for the market of the morrow. In turning over this essay 
the reader may escape from all the every-day associations of paper 
and printing-ink with the stern necessities of life. The red-lettered 
title-page, the old-fashioned print, the reckless width of margin, 
will all help the illusion, till he may dream of a golden age ir 
which books are not made as in a workshop but grow asin a 
garden, and there are no more any books that it is a duty to read 
than there are any flowers that it is a duty to pluck. “ Of making 
many books there is no end,” says the Preacher; it is a hard 
saying, and in the main true, though the book in which it is 
written is eminently a book which was not made; but it is 
pleasant to forget it fora while. In some such under-current o? 
fancy as this must be the secret of the vague sensation, half sooth- 
ing, half regretful, produced by these dainty little books, whiclz 
make no pretence of being either grand, or useful, or popular. 
M. Delepierre’s essay is not eloquent, it is not exhaustive, and is 
does not contain any very great novelty; but somehow it is im- 
possible not to like it. No one but a Frenchman could have done 
it. It would probably have been tiresome in English, and almost 
certainly unreadable in German. But in its own language it haa 
the charm of fresh crispness (we can find no better word for ity 
proper to the French alone. It deserves the crown of parsley, the 
sidarig obdoy cévndov of the poet. 

M. Delepierre gives us in his little volume a rapid survey of 
parody in the different forms it has assumed in Europe since the 
days of the Attic comedy. He begins by discussing the various 
definitions of parody, and to mark its distinction from travesty, 
he adopts the words of an old treatise on French poetry, “1 
est de l’essence de la Parodie de substituer toujours un nouveaw 
sujet & celui qu’on parodie.” ‘This remark seems sound in principle, 
though the canon it furnishes must still leave many cases doubtful 
In the Book of Ballads, for instance, it would be by no means 
easy to separate parody from travesty with accuracy. Probably 
the most pure and complete example of modern English parody 
is to be found in Rejected Addresses. 

The author gives but a very cursory notice to the history of 
parody among the Greeks, dismissing Aristophanes for instance 


that has ever tried it has failed, and, [ believe, must fail, in the | with a single paragraph, yet so as to show that he appreciates 
attempt to reach this absolute separation of things secular and | that supreme master of parody and all other instruments of comic 
things holy, the kingdom of Christ and the kingdoms of this poetry. The tradition here mentioned of Hegemon’s piece con- 


world. They might as well try to separate soul and body in 
their citizens. By one road or another, they are driven to confess 


tinuing to be listeued to by the Athenian audience after the dis- 
aster of the Sicilian expedition had been announced does not strike 


that a nation as well as a man has a conscience as well as a | us as in itself proving much as to the merits of the composition. 


stomach, and that if either of them think and provide solely for their 
stomachs, they will only get worse and worse fits of indigestion. 





* La Parodie chez les Grecs, chez les Romains, et cher les Modernes, Par Octave 
Delepierre. Londres: Triibner et Cie. 1870. 
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We rather consider that the audience insisted on going through the 
performance in due form as a point of honour, and without regard 
to its being good, bad, or indifferent. No mention is made of 
Plato ; it is not an omission to complain of, for it may well seem odd 
to most readers to expect to find Plato among the parodists, but 
passages abound in his dialogues to show that he had studied the 
tricks of style of his contemporaries, and could play them off him- 
self on occasion. 

Considerably more space is devoted to Latin parody, which, 
beginning rather feebly in the classical period, was developed into 
vigorous life in the middle ages, and became luxuriant after the 
revival of classical learning. It is curious to note the ecclesiastical 
turn it took. On the one hand the most solemn ceremonies of the 
Church were changed into ludicrous forms by the most daring and 
grotesque caprice ; on the other hand the least promising passages 
of Pagan authors were (but only in a later and more artificial 
period) forced to do service for pious uses. M. Delepierre gives a 
specimen of a ‘‘ Missa de Potatoribus,” beginning ‘ Introibo ad 
altare Bacchi. A. Ad eum qui letificat cor hominis,” and con- 
cluding with the formula, “qui bibit et poculat per omnia pocula 
poculorum.” And he mentions in a note a sculptured group once 
to be seen on a capital in Strasburg Cathedral, representing asses, 
monkeys, and other animals engaged in celebrating the mass. 
Similarly there are figures of the Devil in a monk’s or bishop's 
habit preaching to a flock of geese: but this is, strictly speaking, 
rather satire than parody. At Geneva there is a curious juxta- 
position of a seriously treated group with a parody in which 
the sculptor has given play to his sense of the ludicrous; 
the subject is the Flight into Egypt, if we remember right. 
The verger (a Protestant, of course) had a theory that all the 
grotesques in the cathedral formed an elaborate satire com- 
posed (notwithstanding their obvious import) in a secret symbolic 
alphabet, and inspired by a masonic conspiracy. We doubt 
whether any theory is necessary. Wonder is often expressed at 
the combination of this kind of jesting with Catholic piety ; but 
the right explanation is that the jesting is accounted for by the 
piety. People can afford to play with the objects of their faith 
when they really have an absolute belief and cannot seriously 
imagine the possibility of its being brought into doubt. No man 
of science is shocked at fairy tales that turn the solar system and 
the whole nature of things inside out. 

There is something almost more grotesque in the conver sion of 
Horace and Catullus into psalmists which was not unfrequently 
attempted by Jesuits and other pious scholars. These authors 
indeed seem to have exercised a singular fascination on parodists 
of all sorts, from the days of Virgil, to whom is attributed the 
earliest parody of ‘* Phaselus ille quem videtis hospites,” to those of 
Canning and Frere, who made excellent sport with sundry odes of 
Horace in the poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. It is strange that 
this last is not mentioned by M. Delepierre, who shows himself 
otherwise well acquainted with the parts of English litera- 
ture material to his subject. Certainly the parodies of the 
Anti-Jacobin have never been surpassed in immediate effect, 
and seldom, if ever, in intrinsic merit. Frere had a more 
thoroughly Aristophanic mind than could have been supposed 
compatible with the surroundings of a modern Englishman; wit- 
ness his admirable translation, extending unfortunately to only 
afew plays of the great comic master, beside which no other attempt 
can pass muster as tolerable. Two such wits as his and Canning’s 
have seldom fallen on such opportunities. Their parodies have such 
fitness and original force that they might be taken for the true 
originals, and the originals as fictions devised to account for them. 
Clearly the Needy Knife-Grinder was the only true final cause of 
Southey’s English sapphics; and the Loves of the Plants may be 
said to have been kept alive in memory chiefly by the Loves of the 
Triangles. Nothing can be more perfect in its way than the first 
piece in the collection, which closely follows Southey’s * Inscrip- 
tion for the Apartment in Chepstow Castle where Henry Martin 
the Regicide was imprisoned thirty years.” ‘To make up in some 
degree for M. Delepierre’s omission, we must quote these lines at 
the risk of seeming guilty of an impertinent superfluity to those 
who are familiar with them :— 


‘< INSCRIPTION. 
FOR THE DOOR OF THE CELL IN NEWGATE WHERE MRS. BROWNRIGG, THE 'PRENTICE- 
CIDE, WAS CONFINED PREVIOUS TO HER EXECUTION. 
“For one long term, or e’er her trial came, 
Here Brownrigg lingered. Often have these cells 
Echoed her blasphemies, as with shrill voice 
She screamed for fresh geneva. Not to her 
Did the blithe fields of Tothill, or thy street, 
St. Giles, its fair varieties expand ; 
Till at the last in slow-drawn cart she went 
To execution. Dost thou ask her crime ? 





She whipped two female ’prentices to death, 

And hid them in the coal-hole. For her mind 

Shaped strictest plans of discipline. Sage schemes! 

Such as Lycurgus taught, when at the shrine 

Of the Orthyan goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans ; such as erst chastised 

Our Milton, when at college. For this act 

Did Brownrigg swing. Harsh laws! But time shall coma 

When France shall reign, and laws be all repeal’d |” 
It is difficult to understand how M. Delepierre came to overlook 
the Anti-Jacobin. He mentions the best known English parodies 
both of earlier and of later dates with quite sufficient detail to 
show that he fully appreciates them. He gives an extract from 
the Splendid Shilling with evident enjoyment, and does not for. 
get to call attention to the Rejected Addresses. He fixes on the 
parody of Scott as the best in the volume; and this is probably 
the general opinion. Yet the pseudo-Crabbe runs it hard for 
uniform plausibility, and the speech of the ‘‘ blessed Glendoveer" 
for brilliant passages. We have heard the lines,— 

“Nine centuries bounced he from cavern to rock, 
And his head as he tumbled went nickety-nock 
Like a pebble in Carisbrook well,” 
quoted as real Southey by a very competent scholar. It may 
almost be said of Rejected Addresses that the parody is now and 
then too good; it becomes in places downright literary imposture 
Our author naturally devotes some space to the history of parody 

in France. The famous flea of Madame Desroches is mentioned 
with due honour, and the later parodies of classical French tra. ’ 
gedy are represented by considerable extracts. But it would be 
presumptuous in an English reviewer to attempt to follow the 
writer more closely on this ground. 





MR. BOYD'S REMINISCENCES.* 

Written wholly without system, and published without a table 
of contents, these anecdotes will afford some amusement to the 
reader who dips into them casually, but they hardly rise to the 
level of reminiscences. Mr. Boyd, no doubt, has heard a great 
deal, and has met with some adventures of his own, but the bulk 
of his book is taken up with other men’s stories. We do not 
mean that the stories are old; it would be laying claim to 
universal reading and an infallible memory to say that they are 
new. Yet at least the book contains much that we have not met 
with before, and of that much a very fair proportion may claim 
our attention. It is true that Mr. Boyd does not always tell a 
story well. He is much too fond of the trite cockneyism of mis- 
placing all the ‘‘h’s,” and the Scotch anecdotes which abound in his 
pages have very little point in them beyond their dialect. In one 
or two instances familiar tales are made almost unrecognisable. 
‘Thus, Sydney Smith’s famous saying about the wooden pavement 
round St. Paul’s, which only needed the Dean and one or two of 
the Canons to lay their heads together, appears in the following 
shape: —‘‘ The Bishop summoned the authorities of the Cathedral 
to meet him. Sydney Smith arrived early, but when some little 
impatience was expressed at the non-arrival of the prelate and 
other dignitaries, the witty Dean remarked that, as the question 
of blockheads had to be discussed, they had no other course left 
them than to wait.” We presume Mr. Boyd wishes to make up 
for the mutilation of Sydney Smith’s wit by conferring the dignity 
of Dean on the Canon of St. Paul’s, just asin another place he gives 
ducal honours to Wellington during the earlier part of the Penin- 
sular war. Again, we are told that ‘although Mr. Pitt rarely 
lost his temper, it is said that on one occasion he was seriously 
angry with Sheridan, whom he told to his face that he would be 
much better occupied at home correcting his plays. ‘ Probably 1 
should,’ said Richard Brinsley, ‘ and the first I shall endeavour to 
correct will be ‘‘ The Angry Schoolboy.”’” What Pitt said to 
Sheridan was that he was more fitted for the stage than the 
House of Commons, and that in the sphere which was suited to 
him he would have the best reason ‘sui plausu gaudere theatri.” 
Sheridan replied that if he returned to dramatic composition, he 
might be tempted to improve on Ben Jonson's great creation of 
the Angry Boy. 

We have now done enough in the way of fault-finding, though 
the same reason that exempts Mr. Boyd from serious criticism 
deprives his book of any distinctive value. If he is contented with 
the title of an anecdotist, he cannot wonder if his book is made the 
subject of a gossiping article and if his best stories are chosen 
for quotation. ‘The only difficulty under such circumstances is to 
know where to begin. Mr. Boyd himself begins with Pitt and the 
Duke of Wellington, then he goes off to some naval heroes, then he 
comes back to Pitt, and after that wanders away to Irish Bishops, 





* Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd. London: Longmans, 1871. 
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arctic navigators, poets, artists, mayors, colonial ministers, and 
Scotch magistrates. One narrator follows another without any 
sort of order, and the pleasing variety of subjects becomes most 
conspicuous when the reader is brought back to the hero of an 
earlier story after fifty pages have been taken up with a different 
class of people. An instance of this process may serve to plunge us 
into the current of stories from whence we propose to fill our bucket. 
At page 115 we have an account of Mr. Boyd's father being intro- 
duced to a Lord Mayor by seeing him home tothe Mansion House 
when he was not able to walk alone. Such an anecdote might natu- 
rally have led Mr. Boyd to relate his own adventure at the Mansion 
House, when he saved a magnificent pine-apple at the request of 
the Lord Mayor. But in the book before us rather more than a 
hundred pages intervene between the two stories. This is the 
more absurd, as both convey a similar moral. Mr. Boyd's father 
had always regarded Lord Mayors as beings of incredible grandeur, 
and had associated them with the historical or legendary memories 
of Whittington and Walworth. It was, therefore, a great sur- 
prise to him to meet with his ideal in the person of an old 
gentleman who could not walk straight. Mr. Boyd himself, 
with his notions of the princely hospitality of the Man- 
sion House, believed that he was saving a pine-apple from 
humbler guests to be an offering to Royalty. Still greater 
was his surprise to find that the pine-apple had been hired 
for two guineas, and was to be sold for seven, so that the only 
result of his zeal in keeping it from others was to save the Lord 
Mayor five guineas. As we have mentioned Mr. Boyd's father, 
we may as well add that some reminiscences which far exceed the 
limit of fifty years imposed by the title-page are due to his per- 
sonal experience. One of the most remarkable is that he saw a 
woman brought out to be burnt in front of Newgate for coining. 
“The pile having been prepared during the night, was ignited 
about half an hour before the wretched creature appeared, and, 
after going through the form of having first her right 
band and then her left thrust into the flames, she was 
raised to the scaffold and hanged.” Another tale con- 
nected with Mr. Boyd's father is a curious one of a Scotch 
marriage. A farm labourer had been keeping company with a 
girl, and had injured her reputation. Mr. Boyd’s father exhorted 
the offending swain to make her an honest woman, and the cere- 
mony was performed in the simplest way, the man acknowledging 
the woman as his wife, and the woman acknowledging the man as 
her husband, before a magistrate. After this, the company sat 
down to a breakfast provided by Mr. Boyd's father, but at the 
moment of beginning the bridegroom rose as if he had forgotten 
something, and said he would return in two minutes. The others 
waited for him in vain, and it turned out afterwards that he had 
bolted to the woods, hidden himself there till nightfall, had then 
crossed to Liverpool in a coasting vessel, and made his way to 
America. Mr. Boyd pire had only half carried out his good 
intentions. 

Several anecdotes of military men are given by Mr. Boyd. One 
tells of Lord Clyde gaining his first step to promotion through the 
kindness of a West India merchant. Another relates how Sir 
James Outram coiled himself up in a tiger skin after a long journey 
and went to sleep on the floor. The owner of the room came in 
early, and, finding what he thought a sleeping tiger, was on the 
point of applying the muzzle of a rifle, when out rolled the future 
hero. From soldiers we pass to an old official at the War Office, 
Mr. Edward Marshall, two of whose adventures with Lord 
Palmerston are worth quoting :— 

“Lord Palmerston and Mr. Marshall did not always ride their horses 
together. The former, one day, directed Mr. Marshall to prepare for 
transmission abroad an important document, which instruction the 
latter had most carefully carried out, sending the paper by a clerk or 
messenger to his lordship, then in his own room. In its perusal, Lord 
Palmerston came to the word ‘ waggon,’ which his amanuensis had spelt 
with one ‘g.’ Not taking the same view of orthography, his lordship 
said to the messenger, ‘Take that back to Mr. Marshall’ (of course 
unsigned by his lordship). In a few minutes the messenger returned 
with two dictionaries, one or both of which authorized the word being 
spelt either with one ‘g’or two. ‘Carry back these books to Mr. Marshall, 
and assure him I do not require to be told how to spell waggon ;’ and 
he dashed the books on the floor. On another occasion Lord Palmer- 
ston came into his room, and said, ‘ Here, Marshall, is a very long affair, 
and I know you will give it your immediate and undivided attention, as 
I wish to have it back either to-night or early to-morrow forenoon.’ 
Mr. Marshall, seeing his lordship’s anxiety for despatch, assured him it 
should be forthwith attended to. ‘But what,’ said our friend, ‘do you 


If Mr. Boyd’s inaccuracy about Sydney Smith did not make us 
distrust him in ecclesiastical matters, there would be genuine 
humour in this story about Bishop Blomfield. Inspecting a new 
church one day, the Bishop found fault with four wooden figures 
round the pulpit, which the architect described as the four Evan- 
geliste. ‘‘ They look to me asleep,” said the Bishop. ‘ Do they 
indeed, my lord!” said the architect ; ‘* Smith, bring your chisel and 
open the eyes of the Evangelists.” From London to Lincoln is a 
reversal of the order of preferment, but we must make room here 
for a reply sent by a clergyman of the latter diocese to his Bishop. 
The complaint against the clergyman was that, being authorized 
by the Bishop to close his church every alternate Sunday during 
the winter, because of the parish being situated in an extremely 
fenny district, he had done no duty in the church for six weeks 
running. The clergyman’s answer to the Bishop's rebuke was, 
‘* My lord, I have had the honour to receive your lordship’s letter, 
and all I have to say in explanation is that the Devil himself can- 
not get at my parishioners during the winter, and I promise your 
lordship to be before him in the spring.” While we are on the 
subject of retorts, we may fairly say that nothing can be neater 
than the following :— 

“T recollect a humorous M.P. pointing out to me a retired West India 
judge not very remarkable for sagacity on the bench. There was a ball 
at Government House, and the judge began to criticize the waltzing of 
a witty member of the West India Bar.— Ah, my friend, you are a bad 
waltzer!’—‘ Ah, but you are a bad judge.’” 


Mr. Boyd has some other legal stories, and we presume that for 
the honour of Scotland he would prefer us to select those relating 
to Patrick Robertson. We think, however, that the account of 
the sheep-stealer who was astonished at his own acquittal bears 
away the palm. ‘This man was being tried at Oxford, and had 
the rare, though not always enviable, honour of being defended 
by a Member of Parliament. Throughout the case for the prose- 
cution the prisoner kept up an audible whisper to his counsel of 
“There they goes, Sir, I knowed they would catch me ;” and 
during the speech for the defence there was an expres- 
sive pantomime from the dock, consisting of shakes of 
the head, shrugs of the shoulders, and grimaces, showing 
that in the prisoner's opinion nothing could prevail against 
the facts established. However, the counsel did his best, the judge 
summed up, and the jury, after a short consultation, returned a 
verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty.” The prisoner, says Mr. Boyd, ‘‘ did not. 
hear this distinctly, and asked one of the officers of the court what. 
the verdict was. He was told that he was acquitted. ‘ Not 
guilty, does you mean to say ?’—‘ Yes, not guilty.'—‘ Well, hif 
ever !’” We conclude with a story which carries its own moral, 
although we must enter a protest against the narrator being 
described as ‘“‘eminent,” or as being ‘ professionally employed "” 
in an act that was illegal :— 

“The late Mr. ——, the eminent solicitor, contended, speaking of 
Parliamentary corruption, that nothing was easier to carry out, if 
common prudence were only observed. He described a case where he 
was professionally employed to administer a solatium of £2,000 to an 
important election agent. He was desired to be looking in at a print- 
shop window in the Strand precisely at twelve o'clock, when a party 
behind would tap him on the shoulder, and repeat a line of Shakespeare ;. 
that at five minutes past twelve he would receive another tap, and have a 
second line from the same illustrious author repeated in his ear ; that a far- 
ther interval of five minutes would ensue—his watch to be consulted— 
when the immortal Shakespeare, already made a particeps criminis, was. 
again to be a subsidiary—' to what vile uses do we come at last’—and a 
third line from his divine page administered with the indispensable tap on 
the shoulder. ‘Then to some foul corrupting hand, their craving lusts 
with fatal bounty fed, they fall a willing, undefended prize.’ After 
this, the learned gentleman banded from his pocket to his poetical but 
mythical friend behind a packet containing the bank-notes. When the 
| disputed election came to be investigated before a Parliamentary com- 
mitteo, he was able to swear that the person produced was one whom 
he had never seen in his life.” 





TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE.* 
DANTE must be classed among those poets who seem to exercise 
upon translators the same sort of fascination which the great 
writers of antiquity have exercised upon commentators, who, 
according to Bentley, despairing of towering above or equalling 
them by their unassisted stature, have endeavoured to peep over 
their heads by getting on their shculders. The last forty years 
have produced, besides three translations of the Divina Commedia 
into English prose, and in addition to the well-known version of 





think of Lord Palmerston, on leaving my room, quietly locking my door, | Cary, and three earlier or contemporary versions into verse, fourteen 








utting the key in his pocket, and all this without my knowing it?! 7; i i hole of that grea m 

hen lunch-time arrived, I found myself locked in. I rang the bell, | roe Pema To | mang incite Seastieiiahe hee — 
and only obtained my freedom by having the lock picked.’ Of course the Mi saternd, | Dy Shouse. ’ ee 
We agreed that the noble Secretary at War took this precaution to pre- 
ven the future Chief Examiner of Accounts from being interrupted ; but 
that view of the case we never could persuade the latter to admit.” 





* The Divine Comedy of Dante, translated into English Verse, By James Ford, A.M., 
Prebendary of Exeter, and formerly of Oriel College, Oxford. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1870, 
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man, Longfellow, Parsons, Pollock, Rossetti, Thomas, White, 
Wilkie, Volpi, and Wright, and Mrs. Ramsay. And of these, a) 
large proportion have attempted what Cary declined, and what we | 
cannot but consider a step backwards rather than forwards in the art 
of translating Dante, namely, to reproduce not only the spirit of | 
the original in a poetical form, but the peculiar rhymed structure, 
which Dante felt to be a burden even in a language so rich in 
words with similar endings as is the Italian, and which must 
necessarily be doubly burdensome when applied to English, and 
coupled with the duty, in itself onerous enough to any translator, 
of compelling his Pegasus to move in exact accordance with the 
paces of another steed, under the condition of giving to his wings 
at every moment neither more nor less impulse than that ex- 
hibited by his model companion. And now we have in Mr. Ford 
& new candidate for the honour of thus dancing in fetters, and 
rendering the immortal work of Italian genius into the 
English speech, under the same stringent conditions. On 
these he enlarges in his preface, ‘ not merely to bespeak 
for his undertaking the utmost critical indulgence, but with 
the definite object of showing the improbability that any 
perfect success can in the ordinary course of things be ob- 
tained, except after repeated endeavours ;” whence he concludes 
that neither this nor any translation subsequent to it can fairly be 
regarded as superfluous and uncalled for, still less as presuming and 
derogatory to those that have preceded it; since ‘it becomes a 
question of comparative merit who among these honourable com- 
petitors has nearest reached the mark;” and on this question 
“* every reader must be left to form for himself the best opinion 
he can,” with the consequence, indeed, as Mr. Ford allows, * that 
no conclusion can be arrived at satisfactory to all,” although, as 
he urges, also with the consequence, that “no such conclusion 
should bar the way in an authoritative manner to future progress 
and improvement.” 

We fear, however, that the method of independent translation 
adopted by Mr. Ford, though it may be the one most easily fitted 
for commercial arrangements, is not one by which “ progress and 
improvement” can really be secured, while yet it would seem 
that, by a different process, very perfect translations could be 
obtained. The problem to be solved by a translator may be 
difficult to solve, but it is very simple to state. It is, first, to 
transfer the thoughts of the original writer into the language of 
the translation without altering them in any way, either by addi- 
tion, or subtraction, or substitution ; secondly, if the work is one 
whose effect depends in any important degree upon the 
JSorm in which it is presented, as is the case with poems, 
to reproduce it, either in a similar form, or, if the difference in the 
character of the two languages makes that impossible, then in a 
form as nearly as may be similar in its effect to the form of the 
original. Now, as the problem submitted to every translator of 
&he same work is identical, it would appear that one might 
materially aid another. Of the different persons who may apply 
themselves to translate the same work, it is probable that some 
will succeed better in one passage and some in another. Again, 
a translator who has before him the original and some previous 
attempt to reproduce it, may very probably see where that attempt 
has failed, and how it could be amended, better even than the first 
translator might have done had he attempted to revise his 
own work. And thus it is reasonable to expect that by a 
succession of efforts directed to the perfecting of some translation 
without superseding it, results might be attained which would 
leave nothing to be desired, beyond that indescribable 
aroma of special associations connected in each language with 
words substantially equivalent, which constitutes the impossibility 
of any translation entirely replacing a great original. 

But if translations are to be treated as independent produc- 
tions, no such gradual progress to perfection can possibly be 
looked for. The ne plus ultra of rendering may have been 
attained in this or that passage by one translator; but it will 
be replaced by a translation inevitably less perfect in 
those who follow, simply because it is contained in the pre- 
vious translation, and the new translation must be original. 
‘Thus we find Mr. Cayley, one of the translators of Dante men- 
tioned above, priding himself on having carefully avoided reading 
those of his precursors, by whose works he might have been most 
likely to have been assisted. Meantime, the public, to whose 
judgment Mr. Ford makes appeal, are asked to do what it is 
impossible that they should do, namely, to decide whether this or 
that way of rendering words which they do not understand 
expresses their meaning most completely, instead of having this 
task performed for them, as it ought to be, by the translators them- 





selves, who have or may have in their hands both the original, 


which they can understand, and the modes of rendering it alread, 
proposed. 7 

Mr. Ford’s work furnishes a good illustration of the con. 
sequences of this ‘never-ending, still-beginning ” process of 
independent translation. In itself it seems to usa production of 


| considerable merit; and its merit would be very considerable 
. 


had it been the first attempt to render Dante into an English 
form of poetry analogous to the original. But we cannot pro- 
nounce it to be any decided improvement on the versions of those 
who have undertaken the same task before, among whom a very 
careful comparison would be required, before the palm could 
honestly be awarded to anyone; while, after all, the translation 
selected would, probably in many passages, be inferior to some of 
ite rivals. Mr. Ford’s work has also the disadvantage of being 
almost entirely destitute of those explanatory notes which most of 
the translators of Dante have considered, in our opinion j ustly, to 
be indispensable to the intelligent appreciation of a poem go rich 
in allusions to history, biography, philosophy, theology, and 
physical theories as is the Divina Commedia. 

But on the comparative merits of Mr. Ford and several of hig 
most formidable competitors our readers may form some judg. 
ment for themselves, from the different versions of the concluding 
lines in the story of Francesca da Rimini either into blank or 
rhymed verse, which we subjoin, with the view of illustrating 
our theory as to the true method of obtaining a satisfactory 
translation of Dante; and which we have selected, partly 
because, from the celebrity of the original passage, each 
translator may reasonably be supposed to have oxerted his 
utmost skill in its translation, and partly because we have 
the advantage of comparing with these translations a version 
by Lord Byron into what he, however, calls cramp English, pub- 
lished in Moore’s Life, letter 363, and one by Mr. Herman Merivale, 
contained in his collected poems. We add the original, and have 
italicized the words or turns of expression in each translation, 
which either have no representatives in it, or are selected apparently 
solely on account of the exigencies of the metre :— 


“ DANTE. 
“Ma solo un punto fu quel che ci vinse 

Quando leggemmo il disiato riso 
Esser baciato da cotanto amante, 

Questo, che mai da me non fia diviso. 

La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante. 
Galeotto fu il libro et chi lo scrisse: p 
Quel giorno piu non vi leggemmo avante, 

Mentre che l’uno spirto questo disse, 
L’ altro piangeva, si che di pietade 
Io venni men, cosi com’ io morisse 

E caddi, come corpo morto cade.” ¢ 


Cary. 

* But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wished-for smile so rapturously kissed 
By one so deep in love, then he, who ne'er 
From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kissed. The book and writer both 
Were love’s purveyors. In its /eaves that day 
We read no more. While thus one spirit spoke, 
The other wailed so sorely, that, heart struck, 
I, thro’ compassion fainting, seemed not far 
From death, and like a corpse fell ¢o the ground.” 


LONGFELLOW. 

“But one point only was it that overcame us, 
When as we read of the much longed-for smile, 

Being by such a noble lover kissed, 

This one, who ne'er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth, all palpitating. 

Galeotto was the book, and he who wrote it. 

That day no further did we read thorein, 
And all the while one spirit uttered this, 

Tho other did weep so, that, for pitying, 

I swooned away, as if I had been dying, 
And fell, even as a dead body falls.” 


RossertrI. 

“ Bat it was only one point conquered us, 
When as we read about the longed-for smile 
How by so great a lover it was kissed, 
This one, who from me ne’er shall be disjoined, 
Trembling all over, kissed me on the mouth; 
A Galabautt was the book, and he that writ. 
Further that day we read in it no more. 
Meantime, as the one soul was saying this, 
The other wept so, that for pitying, 
I failed at heart, as though I should have died, 
And down I fell, as a dead body falls.” 


Lorp Brron. 

“ But one point only wholly us o’erthrew, 
When we read the long-sighed for smile of her, 
To be thus kissed by such a fervent lover, 

He, who from me can be divided ne’er, 
Kissed my mouth, trembling in the act all over, 





t This line, Mr. Rossetti tells us, is noted for representing the fall by its sound. 
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Accursed was the book, and he who wrote! 

That day no further /eaf we did uncover ; 
While thus one spirit, told us of their lot, 

The other wept so, that with pity’s thralls 

I swooned, as if by death I had been smote, 
And fell down, even as a dead body falls.” 


CaYLEy. 
4 One only passage our endurance quelled ; 
For when the smile desired in our tale, 

Was kissed by such a great and loving one, 
This man, who never from my side can fail, 
Kissed me, all quivering, my mouth upon. 

The book, the author, Pandar’s trade was plying. 
That evening we could read no further on. 

‘As in that guise one spirit was replying, 

The other wept so sore, my senses fled 
Through pity, as if I had been a dying, 

I dropt upon the ground as drop the dead.” 


DAYMAN, 

4* But one sole moment wrought for our undoing, 
When that we read of lover so true-hearted 

Kissing the smile so coveted before, 

He, that from me shall never more be parted, 
Kissed me with lip to lip, trembling all o’er, 

The broker of our vows it was, the lay— 

And he who wrote. That day we read no more, 
The other spirit, when the first did say 

These words, so moaned, that with soft remorse, 

As death had stricken me, I swooned away ; 
And down I fell, heavily as falls a corpse.” 


MERIVALE. 
« Till one sole point the fatal victory gained, 
For when we read the smile so long desired, 
Which to the lover's kiss her answer bore, 
He who from me shall never be parted, fired 
With passion kissed my lips, all trembling o’er 
Like his. The book was pandar to our thought, 
And he that wrote. That day we read no more. 
Thus while one spoke, that other spirit was wrought 
To such a flood of tears ; that, with the swell 
Of pity, all my sense was quite o’erfraught, 
And as a lifeless body falls, I fell.” 


Mrs. Ramsay. 
“But we were conquered by one word alone, 
When we had read within that ancient tale, 

How sweet of such a loving one the kiss. 

Then he who from my side shall never fail, 

His lips to mine all tremblingly did press. 

Galeotto was the author, and his name. 

That day we read no more. And then, while thus 
One spake, such pity all my soul o'ercame, 
Beholding the sad tears the other shed, 

That, on the strand of dark and dreadful fame, 
Fainting with sudden shock, I fell as falls the dead.” 


WriGur. 
“But at one passage we were vanquished. 
And, when we read of him so deep in love, 
Kissing at /ast the smile long time desired, 
Then he, who from my side will ne’er remove, 
My lips all trembling kissed ; well may I say 
That book was Galeot, Galeot he who fired 
Its glowing page: we read no more that day. 
While thus one spirit spoke, so bitterly 
The other wept, that all my senses fled, 
A swoon came o’er me, as about to die; 
And prostrate on the earth I fell as dead.” 


Forp. 
“ But t’was a single point infixed the wound, 
For when we read that by this lover true, 
Was kissed, the dimpling smile desired before, 
This one, whom nought shall sever from my view, 
Kissed me upon my mouth, trembling all o’er. 
Galeotto was the book—the writer too— 
In it that day we further read no more.’ 
While as one spirit thus spake; the other so 
Was weeping, that from pity’s piercing wound, 
I fainted, as in life’s expiring thro’. 
And fell as falls a corpse upon the ground.” 

With the help of the suggestions furnished by these various 
versions, we subjoin an attempt at another rendering, more faith- 
ful, without being less poetical than any of them :— 

“But one sole point it was that vanquished us, 
For when we read of the long-coveted smile 
Being by such a fervent lover kissed, 

He who from me can never be divided, 
Kissed me upon the lips, all trembling o’er. 
A Pandar was the book, and he who wrote. 
That day we read in it no further on. 
While thus one spirit spake, the other soul 
Wept so intensely, that from pitying, 
I fainted like a man about to die, 
And, as a lifeless body falls, I fell.” 

It will be seen that we have followed Cary and Longfellow in 
adopting blank verse. This, we are convinced, is the only 
method which offers a reasonable hope of translating Dante 
80 as to escape the perpetual risk of sacrificing mean- 
ang to sound. 


adherence to form, applies with more than its usual force to a 
form so troublesome as the terza rima. While the use of this 
form would make it almost impossible for a later translator to 
avail himself of the labours of his precursors, since, if it be 
adopted, the decision in favour of any particular rendering of a 
given line must be determined not only by its own merits, but 
by the possibility of introducing it into a rhythmical structure, ex- 
tending alternately over four and six verses. And this abandon- 
ment of a most onerous fetter is the more justifiable, first, be- 
cause, from the fact that Dante’s rhymes are so interlinked that 
his verses do not fall into couplets or stanzas, the effect of his 
rhymes approaches that of blank verse as closely as any rhymed 
verse can do; secondly, because, from the scarcity of English 
wordsendingin half-syllables, like tremante, scrisse, disse, &c., in the 
passage above quoted, the English rhymes can hardly ever have 
the melting character belonging to the Italian, which can be more 
nearly attained by the flow of harmonious blank verse than by the 
chink of our harsher endings. 

For both of these reasons it seems to us that those who appre- 
ciate the force of Dante’s concentrated thoughts and much-saying 
epithets, can scarcely hesitate in giving the preference to that form 
of translation which affords the best prospect of preserving these 
qualities; over one where they must run into continual danger of 
being sacrificed to a jingle of recurring sounds. 





TALES OF THE NORTH RIDING.* 

Tales of the North Riding! Ah, there will be something real in 
these,—something of the rude grandeur of the bleak wild country, 
and the rough, outspoken, but hospitable natives they will tell 
about ,—a sort of literary tonic. We felt braced by the very sight 
of the two simple, honest-looking volumes, with the name in pic- 
turesque, but perfectly legible letters. And when we handled 
them, the covers had a raspish, file-like, burr-like feel that seemed 
in keeping both with the character and the accent of the hardy 
dalesmen. We thought of Tennyson's Northern Farmer, of Emily 
Bronté’s terrible story, Wuthering Heights, and—this cold May 
favouring us—we sat down by a cheerful fire, provided with candles 
not near the socket, before we opened the “ dreadfully nice "-look- 
ing volumes. By Stephen Yorke; curious coincidence; though 
probably the name was prophetic, and fulfilled its own prophecy. 
What more natural than that a Yorke of Yorkshire should 
feel impelled to write about the strongly-marked people of 
the fell-sides, the secluded dales and the bold, indented 
coasts of the angry North Sea, with whom he dwelt? 
But alas! we reckoned without our host, for one of our earliest 
discoveries—unless we have found a mare’s nest—was that our 
entertainer was a lady, and ‘* Stephen Yorke” a mere blind,—and 
a very transparent one, for there is scarcely a line from beginning 
to end that does not betray a woman’s handling. Our next dis- 
covery—and this time certainly it was also a disappointment, for 
courtesy demands that we do not so designate the earlier one—was 
that the tales were in no way characteristic of the North Riding, 
or of Yorkshire people, or Yorkshire customs, but might, with 
equal propriety, have been told of East Kent or West Somerset, 
excepting that we hear frequently of ‘‘ becks,” and that York is 
unquestionably in Yorkshire, and Filey and Danesborough also ; 
though why Scarborough is not called Scarborough, as well as 
York York, we do not know, since it is scarcely attempted to 
hide it, every feature of Scarborough (including Oliver’s Mount) 
being carefully catalogued in the description of Danesborough. 

But some ladies love a little innocent mystery, and what harm 
could it do to call it Danesborough, and fix it on the West 
coast by making the sun set over the sea? Only it is a pity 
that broad bands of moonlight are also made to stream across 
the sea at the same hour of the evening, because that fixes 

the East, as does also the insignificant fact that the North Riding 

has no sea-board on its western boundary, and further, the incau- 

tious reference, later on, to the boisterous winds and waves of a 

North-Eastern coast. Altogether, the incognito is not quite well 

preserved, but it was, we dare say, a happy thought. We have 

said that it is so far a Yorkshire book that thereare ‘ becks ” and 

York and Filey and Scarborough, but there are besides one farmer's 

wife and two old servants—of the faithful-nuisance type—who 

talk a page or two of Yorkshire, and here and there a humble per- 

sonage will say an odd sentence or soof the same. But that is all, 

and we are grievously disappointed, especially as even these are 

made to pronounce ‘‘ more” “ mair,” and ‘‘about ” ** aboot,” and 





The general rule, that in translations the | 
success in rendering the sense bears an inverse ratio to the | * Zales of the North Riding. By Stephen Yorke, London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1871, 


«down ” * doon,” &c., which Yorkshire people don’t do. So that 
we begin to wonder whether Mr. Stephen Yorke is not Mrs. 
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Londoner who has visited Scarborough and is quick at imitation. | ous with the love, the pride, the gratitude that fill her heart, 

As a rule, the Yorkshire dialect is evaded, as is conversation | ‘ties to speak,—tries, and fails... .. . Sophie moves, gently, yey 
l Soumés of Yorkshi é bei ° > resistingly, places for her mother the easiest chair the room afford 

Garay, Saas & Sau narratives being given by the | crosses the rug, leans her arm on the mantelpiece. ‘How is my ri 

author in excellent English. By the time that we had discovered | father?’ she inquires in a clear steady voice.—‘He is better; he hon 


that we were reading tales of any place by a lady, and not tales of poy it ye Fahne 2 poe yay “r' = to find you so grown, 
ripe © so altered, Sophie.’—‘ You forget, mother, tha ave spent my holi 
the North Riding by a gentleman, we were sufficiently depressed | 9+ jme,'-« So won hove, dene. 1 dud Seegetion Ses a nde ee 


to be grateful for small favours, and not surprised to note, next, | gotten, too, that Hannah told me you were “grown quite out o° ken.”*_ 

that ladies and their troubles formed the staple of all the stories, | ‘Poor old Hannah! how is she getting on?’—‘She is quite well, dear, 

though in one the gentlemen are also included amongst the | But I must not keep Miss Leyton’s dinner waiting. Will you coma 
with me to my room? 

sufferers. 

There are two stories in each volume, for ‘“‘ Taught by Adver- 
sity ” is but the sequel to “‘ Squire Hesildene’s Sorrow,”—and the 
point of all of them is the same, disappointed love. But so far we 
have expressed, too exclusively, our disappointment, and, remem- 
bering that we brought this partly on ourselves by too sanguine a 
love-at-first-sight, this is scarcely fair. There is much quiet beauty 
in the tales, and an atmosphere of real sorrow pervades them ; and 
the occasions of trouble are, with one exception, very natural, and 
the sufferers and other actors very life-like, though—again with . 
one exception—without originality or marked characteristics. The | had felt a sudden necessity to bring the story to an end, but an 
former exception is in the story called ** Squire Hesildene’s Sorrow.” | inability to leave the poor little mother still uncomforted by her 
This and its sequel are the most ambitious and are very sensational, | daughter's love. 
and it is consistent with what we note of the rather moderate talent | We wish we could say more in praise of these pure and kindly 
of the authoress, that when she departs from the simplest forms of | little stories. But there is too much gentle sentiment for our 
life her powers of natural description are at fault. In this un- | liking, such as we have about the influence of York Minster on the 
likely story there is, however, one redeeming passage besides the | Spirit :— 
many nice little bits of natural feeling and pretty description. It| «Ah! the west front at last. Sublime, glorious, in its lofty, majestic 
is the quarrel between the squire and his son. This is really | grandeur. And an indraught of solemn sensation sweeps over her, 
clever. The old man's ititation atthe exponsivenes of his son's ong | Suusing her whole acu with ts wonsvons, natat per Tver 
search for his wife, not from any absence of generosity, but from | nately ; and as she enters the nave, every note of her heart’s harmony 
real pecuniary pressure—an irritation increased by the futility of | quivers into unison. Low, soft, adagio airs; spirit-stirred into strains 
the search—betrays him into complaint, and hints of staying his | °f devotion and veneration. or any new life, pata 9 won of 
hand. The son’s startled despair at his own helplessness follows, Regemmiee - era ems ay = weeateat cane Ca 

tude, new hope; giving new meaning to the ancient words, ‘ Neverthe- 

and the pressure he puts upon his father drives the latter into a | Jess I am always by thee.’” 
ee a ond almost forces him, in self-respect and regard for his Ow? | Then the tender little mothers excite language in their worshippers 
dignity, to refuse supplies point-blank, though against his own | Which too closely resembles baby-talk, as when “ the frail little 
wish. Then comes the unkind reproach of the son that the figure” of Mrs. Wynburn—approaching forty—is folded in her 
father had lost the mother’s fortune, and that it was this made | ¢.i..4's embrace with the prayer, ‘* Mary, my own little friend, 
him a dependent on his father 8 help 5 and then the father, stung | tel] me what troubles you? ‘Talk to me as you used to do in the 
by the truth of this accusation, is tempted to remind his | 14 days.” And there is so very much of sunset and moonlight 
og mn = be tet ot ees & friendly with an old love and dawn and twilight,—two or three dozen references to them, 
his wife would not have fallen so readily into a trap laid| sore or less extensive, in the two volumes. And innumerable 
to deceive her and retreated so precipitately from her home. | jittle pits of description like the following, which, though the 
It isa most able picture of the anger rising between two with | ones described are often delightful and fascinating, and are 
strong love for each other, each wounding his own heart sufficiently vivid to yield something of the refreshment and rest 
more deeply than the other’s by the accusations which each longs of country sights and sounds, are, nevertheless, too abundant; if 
to withdraw as soon as made, and yet, the ice once broken, neither it is possible, as we sadly believe, to have too much of a good thing = 
rs “ em ee ee oe cee enon See ‘¢ Almost gloomy was the cool dark blue shade under the trees by the 
ang welhin bin. There is an indication in this p ttn and in the side of the tittle pr fen Giant boughs arching and twining pete eo 
next, of which we shall speak, of very keen observation of and moss-grown trunks and wide-spreading roots ; dark-green stones by the 
intimate acquaintance with the human heart, and we are surprised side, and in the middle of the beck; the clear, brown water gurgling 
to meet with no other attempts to portray and decipher more | and eddying round them with suft murmurings. Rare grasses and wild 

naad 5 aes a ae | flowers; graceful, glossy ferns bending into the water; a reedy little 
marked and distinctly individual characteristics. It seems to us pool where some of Isaac Dent’s cows stood knee-deep ; a path through 
quite a pity that this authoress should rest satisfied, as | the trees; then an open glade. Distant trees on the other side; the 
subjects for her pen, with amiable women who have not | rugged highland rising above. Glimpses of hot sky and yellow sunshine 
begun the warfare with the weaknesses of our nature, and enhancing tbe charms of my cool, dark resting-place tenfold. 
with amiable women who have done so and have fairly | Altogether, the impression left by these volumes is that we have 
accomplished it. To revert to the exception we have already | been idling over pleasing stories in periodicals for young 
noted to this rule. In the first tale there is a very finely-conceived | people; annoyed here and there with a piece of melodramatic 
character, or a very able study from life. It is of an olive-com- | nonsense, but roused, from time to time, by touches and strokes of 
plexioned beauty who has been long separated from her mother— | real power. 
a loving, amiable little woman—living at a boarding-school, and 
spending her holidays with a grave, reserved grandfather in a lonely THE IRISH BRIGADES IN FRANCE.* 
vicarage. His influence and example, working on an inherited | Iv Mr. O'Callaghan desired when compiling this bulky work to prove 
disposition, and backed by a superior education, have made the | the truth of the saying, ‘Show an Irishman a head and he'll hit it, 
girl conscientious, self-denying and courteous; but reserved, self- | and further to demonstrate the remarkable ubiquity of the Irish as 
confident and self-sufficient, and the calm and dignified, but duti- | a race, few will deny that he has succeeded both objects. 
ful and gentle way in which she puts down her loving, demonstra- | Nor will we here contradict his inexhaustible evidence that Irish- 
tive little mother, and checks firmly all approach to confidences, | men hit harder than other men, that their military sagacity is un- 
and the mingled admiration and grief of the poor woman on finding equalled, and their generosity unsurpassed. He anticipates any 
herself taken care of and watched over by the more powerful and ‘* superficial criticism ” of his work as too Jacobite, by observing 
self-possessed mind of her cold and queenly daughter, is a master- | that ‘‘ the work is so Jacobite, as a history of the Jacobites ;” but 
piece in its way. Here is the opening scene. The mother, who | he hopes it may be something “ posterity will not willingly let 
has not seen her daughter for three years, goes to fetch her from die!” perhaps,—not willingly, but of necessity. Whilst expecting 
school :— us to condemn his tone as too prejudiced, and knowing that what 

“ A minute later the door opens again. Another lady enters. Tall, | he wrote must provoke criticism, he sticks to his opinion and 
beautiful, young, but so stately, well-proportioned, self-assured, that | exclaims, ‘‘ Silence, Sir, when ye spake to an officer!” 
you would not believe how young she is. It is Sophia Wynburn, and Mr. O’Callaghan has contrived to collect an infinite amount of 


she is not yet seventeen. Mrs. Wynburn doubts, hesitates for a! ; : : ig pile j derful profusion. It pur- 
moment,—only for a moment. ‘It is Sophie!’ and the mother’s arms | intomaiion, GE fo gle’ ap ie conde petal. : 
are round her child, and a long, true, mother-kiss given before she has| « History of the Irish Brigades in the Service of France. By John Cornelius 





But though the conception is admirable, it is not sustained with 
ability. Sophie occasionally breaks out into vehemence and rude. 
ness, and betrays a hardness almost cruel, altogether at variance with 
the self-controlled, ever-watchful spirit of duty and forbearance that 
characterizes her, and finally, her self-sufficiency and isolation are 
broken through, not by suffering, or the gradual dawning of new 
spiritual light, but, very inconsistently, by a wild, sudden and very 
early rush of remorse for her coldness to her mother,—as if the 
authoress had not had strength to work out her conception, and 














quite recovered from her doubt. Then she looks up,—her eyes lumin- | O'Callaghan. Glasgow and London: Cameron and Ferguson, 1870 
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to represent a narrative of the services of the Irish who | said to have been captured by the Irish Brigade. ‘Thus the crisis 
| 
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devoted themselves to a military life abroad, and hence the title of | of the battle was over, a battle in which at one moment victory 
the work. The earlier portion consists of regimental accounts of | was so evenly balanced it was impossible to surmise how it would 
the Jacobite corps, of corresponding notices of their successive end. Dumortous says that, since St. Louis, no king of France 
commanding officers, and of family memoirs, interesting only to | had beaten the English in person in a pitched battle, and that the 
those whom it may concern from local or personal associations. | result to the French of this important victory was an unvarying 
‘The rest of the work dwells most minutely on nearly every | course of success in Flanders during the rest of the campaign, —so 
war, civil, colonial, or continental, of the eighteenth century, | much so, in fact, that Frederick the Great declared, *‘ If Louis 
their connexion with the Irish Brigades being by no means easy | XIV. subjugated a greater space of ground in the year 1672, he 
¢o distinguish. Every corner of the globe is ransacked for exploits lost it as fast as it had been conquered; but Louis XV. secured 
of individual Irishmen, who are hunted up with a keenness that | his possessions and lost nothing of what he had gained.” 

does credit to the family scent, and who are not dispensed with | It would be idle to ignore the brilliancy and conclusive action 
until their full biography has been written. Poets, historians, | of the Irish troops at Fontenoy, or the opportune way in which 
compilers are called upon to contribute some story of the Emerald their advance was directed. The ardour and promptitude with 
(sle, and then other stories of other islands suggest themselves, | which they charged the column when it was first staggered by 
and find room where they have no business. Songs, epitaphs, | artillery fire, and then continued impetuously to force it back, 














extracts, and genealogies abound in wild luxuriance, and 
yet although this magnum opus contains everything Irish of 
the last century, the Irish element is so impregnated with 
general matter that it is most difficult to trace the actual doings | 
of the Irish Brigades. It was at the battle of Fontenoy that 
the Irish Brigades most effectually made their influence felt, for 
they checked the victorious progress of the British troops, and 
turned the tide of victory in favour of the French and their allies. 
On the eve of Fontenoy, the famous Lally—an Irishman, of 
course—“ having been desirous of inspecting, with his own eyes, 
the field of battle, which was about to be the theatre of such a 
great action, he discovered a way from Autoin to Fontenoi, which 
had been falsely considered impracticable, and by which the French 
army would be infallibly turned.” Accordingly, “this way was 
completely secured by three redoubts and sixteen cannon, to which, 
beyond dispute, the success of the battle was due, says a narrative 
printed in the correspondence of the Maréchal de Saxe.” Here 
then, we have direct evidence of Irish influence at work in pro- 
tecting the only vital point in the line of defence. [The italics 
throughout this notice are the author's.] ‘The commencement of 
the battle on the following day is thus described :— 

“The Duke of Cumberland, whose bravery that day merited the 
highest eulogium, at the head of a great column of 14,000 or 15,000 
British and Hanoverian infantry, accompanied by 20 pieces of cannon, 


notwithstanding the difficulties of the ground and the destructive cross 
fire from the guns of the village of Fontenoy, and of the redoubt unas- 


| 


certainly proved the turning-point in this memorable battle, and 
transformed the half-routed French into sudden and complete 
victors. It is to the Irish alone the honour of this victory belongs. 
George II. almost acknowledged this when he cursed the lawa 
which deprived him of such subjects, for he could not forget that 
whilst his son had been defeated at Fontenoy by an Irish Catholic 
Brigade, his own life was saved at Dettingen by the gallan- 
try of an Irish Protestant Brigade. Mr. O’Callaghan’s account 
of this battle with the close and well-sustained light 
of combined testimony thrown upon it, we consider, in 
every respect, the best part of his book. It is also in- 
teresting as well as exhaustive in the treatment. But he 
has taken so much unnecessary pains to keep before us 
the courage of the Irish on all occasions, but particularly at 
Fontenoy, that he overreaches himself ; no one doubts or has ever 
doubted their pluck, and it becomes tiresome to be reminded at 
every touch and turn of its existence. He half apologizes for the 
Lord Clare and Earl of ‘Thomond wearing a cuirass which saved 
his life, by informing us that he wore it ‘‘ according to the royal 
army regulation of the previous year,” as if any one would sup- 
pose he wore it for any other reason. Mr. O’Callaghan’s notions 
of compression must be rather inconsistent ; he invariably substi- 
tutes figures for words (a peculiarity the publisher hopes readers 
will excuse) thus :—‘+ Of the Irish, 1 of their poets,” ‘‘ and gave 
me a glass or 2 of it,” ‘‘of whom there is scarcely 1 that has;” 
yet he often gives a man both his titles at once, thus, ‘‘ headed by 








saulted by Ingoldsby, forced his way beyond both, into the French 
centre...... Of their infantry, (French) battalion after battalion, of 
their cavalry, squadron after squadron, gave way, shattered by the mus- | 
ketry or smashed by the cannon, of that moving citadel of gallant men. | 
deere But, by this time, though its depth seemed undiminished, the | 
column had suffered much ; it looked as if astonished at finding itself | 
in the middle of the French, and without cavalry; it appeared motion- 
fess, as if without further orders ; yet maintaining a fierce countenance, 
as so far master of tho field of battle. .... Had the Dutch now burst 
through the redoubts from Fontenoy to Autoin in support of the Anglo- 
German column, the French would have been not only beaten, but 
ruined ; since there would certainly have been no escape for the mass of 
their army, and perhaps no retreat even for the King and the Dauphin.” 
However, the Dutch did not do as they ought to have done, and 
then timed in the Irish element, again directed by the irrepressible 
Lally, who, impatient that the devotion of the Irish Brigade was 
aot turned to account, ‘‘and who, with due presence of mind to 
perceive, unlike others, that the unchecked progress of the column, 
since it had gotten beyond the artillery of the redoubt and village 
into the midst of the French, was greatly owing to its employ- 
ment of twenty pieces of cannon, as well as musketry, against 
musketry alone, made such a suggestion on that point to Richelieu 
as contributed, a second time, to the gaining of the day.” 
Of this the French historian Michelet remarks, ‘This battle 
was lost without remedy, if the Irishman Lally, animated by 
his hatred against the English, had not proposed to break their 
column with four pieces of cannon.” ‘The four pieces of cannon 
Were accordingly put in position and turned against the column 
(the latter now so unluckily circumstanced that it could not 
make use of its cannon without injury to itself). ‘The aim was so 
well directed and the fire so murderous that rapid lanes were made 
through the column, and ere it could recover from this crushing 
fire the enemy's cavalry were on it; the French infantry marched 
against it on each flank, and the attack on the right flank was 





the 6 fresh regiments of the Irish Brigade under the Lord Clare 
and Earl of Thomond ;” and until we read on the next page that 
‘‘he” was struck by two bullets, we thought two persons were 
implied. 

It is amusing to notice how one moment an authority, Voltaire, 
for example, is held up and quoted with approval and respect, and 
the next pooh-poohed and disparaged in a manner as contemptuous 
as capricious. It is also amusing to watch the constant peppering 
of poetic scraps, a habit Mr. O'Callaghan appears to indulge in 
for his own entertainment, and one that his publisher evidently 
admires and seeks to acquire ; the latter in his note gives us two 
specimens, one of which, from its beautiful simplicity, we conclude 
to be an early effort :— 

“ He who expects a perfect work to see, 
Expects what never was, and ne'er will be.” 
Equal in simplicity, but inferior in aptitude, is the following 
example of Mr. O'Callaghan’s :—“ Coote hastened up to direct the 
movements of Draper’s corps, as Lally, after the defeat of the 
Regiment of Lorraine, did to join and manceuvre his own regiment. 
Here too, however, 
“ Fortune, that, with malicious joy, 
Does man, her slave, oppress,” 
and, 
“ Proud of her office to destroy, 
Is seldom pleas'd to bless,” 
was still adverse to Lally.” It is scarcely necessary to observe 
that this refers to Indian, not Irish history. 

In the twenty-five years’ labour and research Mr. O'Callaghan 
has spent over this work, he has discovered so many wonderful 
heroes of Irish birth, or origin, or extraction, of whom we have 
never heard, that we must either humbly acknowledge our ignor- 


headed by six fresh regiments of the Irish Brigade under Lord | ance of their existence, or else protest against the unreasonable 











Clare, shouting as they advanced, in the old Celtic tongue, 


way in which they are extolled, one and all. Were they really 


‘Remember Limerick and Saxon perfidy!” This simultaneous | gods and heroes, or only brave dashing soldiers, such as we have 
onset from all sides, to which it could not reply with artillery, | now in our Irish regiments ? 


was too much for the Duke’s column; it was rapidly broken up 


We have certainly never met with a book padded to such an 


and driven from the field, the French Minister, who was pre- | extent as this, padding of no possible utility to any one but the 
sent, affirming that the battle was won in ten minutes. Of its | stationer who supplied the paper. General biography, European 





twenty pieces of cannon, fifteen, together with two colours, are| and Indian history, American campaigns, Irish brigades are 
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mixed up in a manner so confusing, so inextricable, that there is 
no getting at any one point of information, except by some happy 
gleam of inspiration or a great loss of time in the search; matters 
do not improve by referring to the index, for there our author 
has run to the opposite extreme, and given us but a scanty index of 
ten pages to a volume of more than six hundred of close print, 
There is no way of getting at the career of the Irish Brigades but 
by plodding laboriously through this labyrinth of statistical his- 
tory, a task we do not confess to have altogether mastered 
ourselves, nor will recommend to any but those personally 
interested in the matter. To the latter we may remark 
that if ever they do virtuously struggle through the book, 
they will find Mr. O'Callaghan has probably left no stones (Irish) 
unturned from which to furnish native data, nor allowed any 
Irishman who ever drew sword to lie unnoticed in his grave. ‘The 
fact is Mr. O'Callaghan has lost himself in the magnitude of his 
undertaking, whilst his pet brigades are obscured by clouds from 
distant campaigns. When first he took them in hand he held 
tightly to the thread of their history, but as he proceeded the 
fascination of extraneous history caused him to relax his hold. 
He borrowed right and left from whatever came uppermost, 
the thread snapped, and his original purpose all but vanished. 

We have no wish to be hard on Mr. O'Callaghan. His book 
contains many good points, and he has worked hard and honestly 
to perfect the task he set himself. He has evidently spared no 
time nor trouble in his researches, and so far as such a mass of 
general matter could be arranged he has handled it creditably. 
His statements are all clear and accurate, and appear to have been 
selected from authentic sources, though highly-coloured by his 
natural bias. Being more of the character of a compilation than 
of a history, there is little room for brilliant writing, and 
though the flow of narration is often checked by unnecessary inter- 
ruptions, there is a variety of interesting information which may 
be extracted, according to the taste of the reader. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Friendship’s Garland. By Matthew Arnold. (Smith and Elder.)— 
What is this book, with its appearance of elegant sorrow, recalling to 
such readers as may be old enough to appreciate the suggestion an 
“annual” in mourning? It is the tribute which Mr. Matthew Arnold 
pays to his departed friend, Arminius, Baron von Thunder-ten-Tronkh, 
whose signature our readers may remember to have seen from time to 
time in the Pall Mall Gazette. Why “departed” ? He is gone, presum- 
ably from the same cause that hurried Don Quixote and Sir Roger de 
Coverley to their graves, that his literary friend would not or could not 
keep him alive. He fell, we learn, at the siege of Paris, not altogether 
without honour, as “three English members of Parliament, celebrated 
for their ardent charity and advanced civilization,” whom Adolescens Leo, 
Esq., of the Dai/y Telegraph, the teller of the sad story, had discovered 
sitting at breakfast, “ adorned with a red cross and eating a Strasburg 
pie,” officiated at his funeral. Here we have his “ conversations, letters, 
and opinions.” Of course the book is a delightful one to read. Mr. 
Arnold wields his weapon of satire with rare skill, and has especially 
the admirable gift of being personal without being rude. Once or 
twice he steps beyond the line, and makes an allusion which 
can hardly fail to be painful; but for the most part, his raillery is of a 
kindly, pleasant kind, not positively pleasant, perhaps, to the person 
struck, for the smoothest and keenest rapiers do really Aurt, but as far 
as possible removed from brutality. But the blows are hard enough. 
So to his friond boasting of the Atlantic Telegraph says Arminius, 
“‘Pshaw! that great rope with a Philistine at each end of it talking 
inutilities!” So the great philosopher, again, describos German consti- 
tutionalism : “It comes up to the throne,‘ With fullest heart-devotion we 
approach Prussia’s King, reverently beseeching him to turn away his 
unconstitutional ministers.’ Prussia’s gracious King gives a grunt, and 
administers a sound kick to his petitioners’ behind, who then depart, 
singing in fervent tones, ‘Hoch for King and Fatherland.’” So, again, 
Mr. Arnold apologizes for his countrymen, when Arminius, who has 
been hearing Lord Lumpington, Mr. Bottles, and the Reverend Esau 
Hittall administer justice, remarks, “To administer at all, even at the 
lowest stage of public administration, a man nceds instruction.” ‘ We 
have never found it so, said I.” We need not, however, spend time in 
proving that Mr. Matthew Arnold can say very good things very well. 
But the question rather is,—what is the upshot of it all? That 
he gives an impression of a certain pride and exclusiveness of 
culture and cleverness is clear enough; the charge has been made over 
and over again, and is not without some foundation. Yet the evident 
sincerity and integrity of this belief in culture, its entire freedom from 
all association with class and party interests and prejudices, must be 
held, on the whole, we think, to absolve it from all serious blame. That 
all our national life, our government, our education, even our business, 
is done without discipline and training, without fitness and special 
preparation in those who do them, without even the sense that these 
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are good things, that in these days, when other nations are or; 
their material and intellectual resources, this neglect and d 
constantly becoming more dangerous, that we are actually 
have lost our prestige, that our superiority in some thin 
and in others endangered, is what Mr. Arnold preaches to his country. 
men. There is no danger that such prophets will ever be too a 
listened to. 


Influence. By Mrs. Brookfield. 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall), 
Comparing the novel before us with the only one of Mrs. Brookfield’s 
which we can remember, “Only George,” itself a work of some merit 
we note a considerable advance. nfluence at once makes itself felt me, 
book of character. There is no danger of confounding it with the ordi. 
nary run of novels, there is no danger of forgetting it. The central 
personage in it is one “ Cecilia,” a certain Miss Bickersteth, who by virtue 
of a certain amount of power and a great deal more of pretension attracts 
round her a band of followers who speak of “Her” with bated breath - 
whom she lectures and advises about their course in life. Cecilia ie 
handsome and dresses fashionably, feeling, as she says, that her beauty 
is a gift which she is bound to improve to the best advantage; she ig 
fond of power, obstinate, almost unscrupulous, but not without generous 
impulses, not altogether to be disliked. In nothing, in fact, is Mrs. Brook- 
field’s power moresignally shown than it is in the moderation with which she 
draws the character. A vulgar novelist would have made it simply detest- 
able, and turned the tale into one of those books which, even when written 
with cleverness, we read with pain, so great is the shame and disgust which 
the picture of folly or selfishness inspires. “Cecilia” is much more 
artfully drawn. She behaves abominably, it is true, separates a man from 
his wife on the ground that the poor fellow was deteriorated by her 
influence, and tries—a far worse crime—to separate a pair of lovers, 
even the hero and heroine of the story, finally betraying her own liking 
for the young gentleman; yet Mrs. Brookfield allows her to make a not 
undignified exit, and we part with her with some feeling of liking. The 
other characters in Znfluence are all good in their way ; the stern old 
Colonel, the indolent and amiable mother of the heroine, the faithfub 
disciples, and the rest, though not meant to be very elaborate sketches, 
fill up the canvass very agreeably. The conversations are well managed, 
and, though there is no pretence at a plot, the story is interesting. 
Altogether, Znfluence is a good novel. 


The Companions of St. Paul. By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 
(Strahan.)—Whatever Dr. Howson, whose learning and practical wisdom 
are always welcome, writes about a subject so familiar to him as the life 
and labours of St. Paul is sure to have a special value. The Companions 
of St. Paul were, in truth, a very remarkable body of men, representing 
as they did so many different phases of life in the ancient world. 
Barnabas, the Levite of Cyprus; Titus, the “‘half-caste Jow,” as we may calf 
him; Onesimus, the run-away Phrygian slave; Apollos, the Alexandrian 
theosophist, are instances of the wide range of human interest which the 
life of this marvellous man comprehended. Dr. Howson deals with hia 
subject in a very simple and effective manner, not making any attempt 
at fine writing, but certainly succeeding in being very attractive and 
readable. Let any one take as a specimen of his manner the account 
of St. Paul’s companions at Rome, and mark how he contrives 
to bring out into strong relief, by help of their names—mere names, 
as they seem, till careful study makes them something more—the 
chief characteristics of the Apostle’s prison life. Were one disposed to 
be captious, one might question the right of Felix to be called “‘a com- 
panion” of St. Paul; yet we should have been sorry to miss the chapter,, 
which, indeed, is wanted to complete the subject on one important side. 
Another person, whom it would scarcely have occurred to one to include 
in the list, is the centurion, Julius, the officer in charge of St. Paul and 
his fellow-prisoners in the journey to Rome. Association, however, in 
a voyage and in a shipwreck makes out a good case of companionship, 
and here, again, Dr. Howson finds a good subject. Several of the 
chapters give the substances of sermons preached by Dean Howson iz 
his cathedral, and they all contain a didactic element which is never 
obtrusive or wanting in taste. Altogether, the volume, though the 
author modestly says of it that it is “ obviously quite superficial,” is one 
which we can highly recommend. 


The William Henry Letters. By A. M. Daz. (Warne and Co.)— 
| This pleasant little book—the title of which quite misled us by its 
important political sound—comes from America, and consists of the 
letters passing between a school-boy and his friends, old and and young. 
If they are not genuine documents, they aresuch admirable counterfeits 
that their author must be very familiar with country-child life in the 
United States, and very fond of children, and not much less so of old 
| ladies. Master William Henry is a vory good boy, and intelligent and 
| lively at the same time, and by no means an officious mentor, so that 
| the letters continue both to edify by his example and to amuse by his 
| adventures, even when he grows too old to make us laugh at his child- 
| like thoughts and language. Nevertheless, as the humour consists 
chiefly in this, the letters necessarily grow less amusing to the elderly 
reader as the boy gets older, though the story, such as it is, probably 
gains in interest to children. The illustrations are not very funny. Mr. 
| Lear has spoilt us for anything inferior in this style of art. But we 
must let William Henry say a word or two for himself. He writes 
| home about his clothes :— 
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“My dear Grandmother,—One of my elbows came through, but the 
sewed it up again. I've used up both balls of my twine. 
white-handled knife,—I guess it went through a hole in my 
And wt that I didn’t know of till after my knife was lost. My trowsers 
w pretty short. But she says its partly my legs getting long. I’m 
of that. And partly getting ‘em wet. I stubbed my too against 
tumbled down and scraped a hole through the knee of my 
oldest pair. For it was very rotten cloth. I guess the hole is too 
erooked to baye her sew it up again. She thinks a mouse ran up 
the leg, and gnawed that hole my knife went through, to get 
the crumbles in the pocket. I don't mean when they were on 
me, but hanging up-----.- I did what you told me when I got 
eet. I hung my clothes round the kitchen stove on three chairs, but 
the cooking girl she flung them under the table. So now I go wrinkled, 
and the boys chase me to smooth out the wrinkles. I don’t skip over any 
batton-holes in the morning now, so my jacket comes out even wstees 
Why didn’t you tell me [had a red head?...... They said they'd 
pull my hair if ’t weren't for burning their fingers. Dorry said he 
my hair was tired of atanding up, and wanted to lie down to 
rest. I wish you would please send me a new comb, for the large end 
of mine has got all but five of the teeth broken out, and the small end 
ean’t get through. Ican’tget it cut because the barber has raised his 
ice. Send quite a stout one. I have lost two of my pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and another went up on Dorry’s kite and blew away.” 
Peeps at the Fur East. By Norman Macleod, D.D. (Strahan.)—We 
have here a very attractive volume, pleasantly written, well illustrated, 
and handsome of aspect. Dr. Macleod was, with a colleague, sent out 
to report upon the conditions of the missions of the Church of Scotland ; 
and he tells us here, not, of course, the results of his official visitations, 
bat the varied observations on men and things, both native and 
foreign, which he made in carrying them on. A sojourn of a few months 
in such a country as India does not entitle, nor does Dr. Macleod 
imagine that it entitles, a man to sperk with authority. But the views 
ef a shrewd observer, as candid and kindly as the world knows Dr. 
Macleod to be, used to estimate character, and not officially disposed 
to any particular view, the missionary question being, as we have said, 
out of sight, are of considerable value. And about the pleasantness 
of the book, its humour, its lively touches of description, in fact 
about its merits as a book of travel, there can be no doubt whatever. 
The author, goos for the most part, over old ground, but he writes 
with a freshness which keeps our interest sustained. Who has not 
read twenty times about the famous “ mango trick,” yet who will not 
be amused to read once more Dr. Macleod’s pleasant account of it, and 
see how the canny Scotchman, who had kept so keen an eye on the 
juggler that ‘‘he felt sure that the trick could not succeed,” was 
utterly baffled, and saw the mango duly grow and bear fruit under his 
eyes? Among more serious topics we note an interesting, and on the 
whole satisfactory, testimony about the demeanour of the European 
to the native population. No one but very young soldiers, the doctor 
had reason to believe, were accustomed to speak of the natives as 
“niggers,” while “public opinion is thoroughly sound in regard to 
gach bad manners.” It would be well, we would suggest, if these 
“ young soldiers” were made to get up as part of their cram for the 
military examinations the history of the Aryan race, and so were taught 
that these “ niggers,” many of them at least, are their own blood rela- 
tives. Dr. Maclood’s estimate of Chunder Sen and the Brahmo Somaj 
is, wo think, valuable and sound. “The want of an objective basis 
-.... is what must ever prevent the Brahmo Somaj from cohering as 
& body, or making any real progress. It must be ever changing, ever 
breaking up, and its fragments gathering round some new centre or 
phase of subjective thought.” 


A Student's Manual of the History of India. By Meadows Taylor, 
C.S.1. (Longmans.)—This is a very valuable work of a man who is 
singularly well qualified for the task which he has undertaken. Many 
years ago, Mr. Meadows Taylor commenced his literary career by a 
book which created a great impression, “The Confessions of a Thug.” 
Since then ho bas published other works—few of our readers will have 
failed to admire ‘“Tara”—which show a profound study of Indian 
history, as well as what is still more, a remarkable knowledge of Indian 
life. In the volume before us, he is, in one sense, at a disadvantage. 
“A manual” can scarcely be made attractive. And Mr. Meadows 
Taylor’s special powers of picturesque description of Oriental scenery 
and subtle delineation of Oriental character find little or no room for 
exercise. At the same time, two thousand years or more of history has 
to be crowded into some eight hundred pages; nor can skill avail 
for making attractive the long series of names and events, almost 
wholly unknown to the ordinary reader, which the historian of India 
has to deal with. But wo may safely say that the author has done all 
that could be done with his subject. As for the completeness of his 
acquaintance with the facts, we do not profess competency to form a 
judgment. We doubt whether there even exist in this country the mate- 
rials for such a judgment. But of the arrangement of the book, of its 
general interest, and of its value to the student, we feel safo in speaking 
with high praise. The author begins with an excellent sketch of the phy- 
sical geography of India, its population, social life, religion, &c., and then 
pursues the history from the earliest period, which indeed for practical 
historical purposes begins with the invasion of Alexander. The work 
is carried into the latest days, the last page heading being “The 
Administration of Lord Mayo.” A very copious index adds to the value 


a stamp, and 


English and Scotch Historical Ballads. Edited with notes, introdac- 
tion, and glossary, for the use of schools, by Arthur Milman, M.A. 
(Longmans. )—Here are twenty-five of the most famous of our historical 
ballads, from King Arthur down to Prince Charlie, set round with ex- 
planatory notes, and other garniture, especially adapted to render them 

useful to school boys and girls. Tho idea is excellent. Nothing is 
more likely to catch the ear, and ring in the memory of a child, than the 
fine stanzas in “ Robin Hood” and “ Chovy Chase.” And once learned, 
they form centres round which the ordinary historical facts of books 
readily group themselves, and can be made by a skilful teacher most 
serviceable as illustrations of the language, the social condition, and the 
manners of the times. All needful information and suggestion to such 
teachers will be found in this little book. Mr. Milman has discharged 
the duties both of selecting and of annotating, with the judgment, and 
fulness, and conscientious accuracy which befit the honoured name he 
inherits. 
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‘Dae GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANOBSCA 
de RIMINI"). Tento Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 


BRUSSELS KID GLOVES. 


HESE excellent and inexpensive Gloves are sold at the samo rate 
as in the Retail Depdt at Brussels, by 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, 
LONDON. 


Price with One Button, 2s 4d per pair. 
Price with Two Buttons, 2s Od per pair. 


(A SINGLE PAIR AS SAMPLE BY POST AT SAME PRICE) 





GENTLEMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S GLOVES OF THE SAME 
MANUFACTURE AT PROPORTIONATE PRICES. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 


Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
Picradilly, London. solicita a trial of the following PURE and UN- 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 
GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 

qualities of the flaer sorts of French Burguady, and are most 

strongly recommended for their body, flavour, and bouquet 





Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 
dozens .., ove ose *e oe = ove ove per doz. 15s. 
Single doz ... 0... os >. - 16s. 


LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 2 full-bodied South of France 
Wine —I[n quantities of not less than four dozens perdoz. 9s 64. 
Single doz. ... pee on am pam “ on jm ons «- 103 6a. 
NATURAL SHERRY, from CADIZ, « very clean and 
nice dry Wine, without acidity. —Lo quantities of not less than four 
dozens ... (i —- = eve we =o ewe:—(‘émpoe oz. LS 
Single doz. - o 16s. 


(Can be tasted free.) 

The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner ; will greatly 
improve with age in bottle; and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
characters to fulfil every domestic requirement. Cases and bottles to be returned 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. Detailed Priced Lists forwarded 


on application. 





of the work. 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 20 Piccadilly, London. 
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PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, EC. 
Sine PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... oe ws. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) eee pa on é 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) ... ove ow. 5/0 
Straw Paper, ‘* Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ese ooo a we 
Foolseap Papers, blue or cream ... ooo ooo «ve ove see 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ooo ecw eee eco see aes eee ooo 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling ooo ove oe ove plain, 4/0; ruled do, 4/6 
New “Vellum Wove Club-House” Note ove ove . five quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000, 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charge by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 


oo ove ove oe 


eve 4/0 | 


‘ r . a 
V OURNING.—Messrs. JAY have experienced Dressm k 
1 and Milliners who act as Travellers, so that in the event of ij a 
ee ae en aye 4 = — sudden emergency for Dress oom be 
espatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of leti md 
any expense whatever to the purchaser. a ener oe telegram, without 
All articles are marked in plain figures, and the charges are t ‘ 
| “ — as for — money at the Warehouse z j Rey gs saad. 
Méssrs. J / aving adopted a fixed tariff. publish the following ani 
charges for DRESSMAKING, ne RD CSG 













| 8. a 
Making Dress, with Plain Skirt ... 10 6 Silk Sleeve Lining ...., & d. 
Making Dress, with Tucks of | Silk Low Body and Sleeve Lining + 
| _Crapeor Fancy Trimmings, from 14 6 | Lawn Body Lining aes e5 6 
| Making Bodice and Mounting | Sleeve Lining .... x “i © 
| Skirt into Band ..... soseresroeensees 7 6| Silk Facing.........c.ces00 ; I . 
| Making Widow's Bodice, do., do. 8 0} Petersham Ribbon for Banding : 0 105 
| Mounting Skirt into Band, with Petersham Waistband, Covered ° 
| Al a& Pocket ......sesercessersorse 1 6| Crape and Rosette 9 
Mounting do., do., with Black Silk | Making Garibaldi... 6 6 
MD ca aaaidetebiaicamiscthains 2 6| Making Low Bodi “as 
| Mountiag do., do., without Pocket 1 6| Sundries .............ceccecceces ‘ 1 4 
Silk Body Lining.............cocccccssee 5 61: Tucker, Braid, and Trimmings oxtea 








Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post 


free. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—The Glacier. 
Herr G. Weiffenbach.—Slack Wire.—A leap of 30 
feet.—Humorous Lecture, by G. Grossmith, Jun—Madame Bousfleld’s Entertain- 


—The Sixteen Drums. 


ment.,—Hazard's Legerdemain.—l1s, 


Professor Peppers 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, London. 


JAY'S. 








EADING CASES for the SPECTATOR, price 2s 6d each. 


CASES for BINDING, price 2s each.—May be 


Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


had by order through any 
| London. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for [NDIA.—lIllustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelli Boxes 

Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &., will calles on Portmantesns 

THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


be forwarded on application tg 





ESSBRS. 
i CELEBRATED PREPARATIONS for Cleans- 
ing, Preserving, and Beautifying the Teeth and Gums, 
and preventing Toothache, are sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers (with directions for personal use), 
and by the Manufacturers, 


GABRIEL, Dentists, 
(Established 1815,) 
64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, and) 
56 HARLEY STREET, W., y LONDON, 
Their only Establishments, 
Where they practise their pain system of 
DENTISTRY. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
warranted to remain white and firm as the tooth itself. 
This beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated Mouth Wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions, sweetens the breath, and for cleansing 

artificial teeth is invaluable. Price 5s. 

Messrs. GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
for cleansing and improving the Teeth, imparts a 
natural redness to the gums, and gives brilliancy to the 

namel. Price Is 6d. 

“ A Word in Season on the Teeth” may be had upon 
application free of charge. 


RAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE 
CHAROOAL 
is recommended by the highest medical authorities for 
flatulency, bile, acidity, gout, indigestion, &c., &c. It is 
used in the London Hospitals, and is the best known 
preventive against infectious and epidemic diseases, 
simply by its action in absorbing impurities in the 
stomach and bowels. Sold in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s 
each, by all Chemists, and the sole maker, 
. L BRAGG, 

14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to tho public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s. each, 
including brush. 


MEssrs. 














OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 








Yr FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


| | AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 





£ NREY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and al] Chemists. 


Hk DESTROYER. — 248 High 





Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect tothe skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists. 


FAIR-COLOUR WA 





rere 


—By damping the head with this beautifully | 
pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its | 





origi 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. Al 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 


ia! colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 
ROSS, 243 Ligh 





GABRIEL’S| 


| SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bon 
j 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW ROOM devoted exclusively to the display 
of BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock 
of each is at once the largest, newest, and 
most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s. 
Pillar Showers, £3 to Sponging, 6s to 32s, 
£5 12s. Hip, 13s to 31s 6d. 
A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and Cold 
Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. 
Toilet Ware in great variety, from lls 6d to 48s the 


Set of Three. 
y ILLIAMN & BURBRTOR, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


Nursery, 18s to 38s. 


rue, COOLEST, LIGHTEST, and 





MOST COMFORTABLE HATS are those made 
on ELLWOOD'S NEW PATENT PRINCIPLE, ob- 
tainable in every variety at 

BRIGGS and CO, 
corner of GRACECHURCH STREET and 
LEADENHALL STREET. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. ESTABLISHED 1807, 


P ARQUET SOLIDATIRES for 
FLOORING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 
25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica! 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fait to ft) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postags, 1s, 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls Sd. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s Lud. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

K LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

‘4 &c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGotf the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&e. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpeusive, 
and are drawn on like au ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d, 
| JOHN WH ITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. 
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“COCOA. 








asily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
| ‘most delicate stomach, 


Warehousemen, and by the Munufacturers, 


Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, | 
ty, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- | 


1 Street, London, W. | 


| Sherries—E. Lazenby & Son—Brandieg 
90, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, w. 

No. 1. Family Sherry, 24s | No. 1. Young Cc 

No. 3. Dinner Sherry, 36s | No, 2. Old 4 cee = 

No. 5. Dessert Sherry, 48s | No. 4. Liqueur Cognac, 783 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Co, 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Londo 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





Ki%4 HAN’S.LL. WHISKY— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Coguac Brandy. Note the words 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” : 

On seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints, 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


| ge mere nny STRONG-BEEP 











TEA at about 2}d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS’ on al} 
bottles and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, an@ 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 








EK LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S8.E. 





PS ge aber SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Lé 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


NGENT LOZENGES of the 
RED GUM of AUSTRALIA. 

For RELAXED THROAT. In Bottles, 2s. 

P. and P. W. SQUIRE, 


A stk 


os 





| Chemists on the Establishmeutin ordinaryto the Queen. 


(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867.) 
277 OxrorD STReET, LONDON. 











*"BAGRATZN T 

The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

is famed for its delightful fragrance and benelicial effect 
on the skin. Manufactured by 

J. C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 


Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian | Sold by Caemists, Oil and [talian Warehousemen, and 


others. 


*,.* Use no other. Seo name on each tablet. 


SOA P.— 
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LORNE 8H 


IGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. 


Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 





LAWN MOWERS covery mato stcoret toe at any Statin 


GARDEN ROLLERS from 24s.—GARDEN SYRINGES 
from 3s 6d.—Illustrated Lists free. 


WALTER FOX AND CO., 12 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 








SECON D- 


STARLING, 


HAND GEM RINGS. 


68 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON. 





EE 
CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OoUT-DOOR WORK. 

It is especially applicable to 
WwooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt: Free to All Stations. 

Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 

LupGate HILt, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 





AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


_ HOBSON. 











— with ECONOMY. 





XHIBITION, 1871. 





ENTLEMEN VISITING the EXHI- 
BITION can SEE ILLUSTRATIONS, Prices, 
and Ful) Particulars in the Industrial and Fine Arts 
Catalogues and Opening Programme. 
EORGE HOBSON respectfally 
invites the attention of the public to his super- 
fine West of England woaded, black, and Navy blue 
cloth for FROCK COATS. 
Black frock coats £3 30 | Navy blue frock coats £3 10 0 
» w» ow» 8186 ” » w» 8180 
” ” ” 4 4 0 ” ” ” 4 4 0 
All the new materials for frock and morning coats, 
price 50s and 63s. Superior fit and workmanship are 
the ch istics of his establishments. 


RP? ING HABITS, Ladies’ Riding 
Trousers, Pantaloon de Chamois. Price £3 3s, 
£4 4s, and £6 6s. 


a in DRESS SUITS. 

















OUNTRY GENTLEMEN and 
LONDON FASHIONS,—ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Improved System of Self-measurement, and Sample 
Patterns sent per book post on application. All goods 
carriage paid. 
EORGE HOBSON’S NEW 
TROUSERS for the Spring and Summer, for 
patterns and texture not to be surpassed. Riding 
trousers made to fit without the aid of suspenders or 
straps, price I6s to 21s. 
HE LLAMA DUST-COUATS for the 
DERBY, price 10s 6d. 


EORGE HOBSON'S _ celebrated 
LIVERIES please Masters and Servants. 
EORGE HOBSON’S only 
ADDRESSES are No. 148 Regent Street, W., 
and 57 Lombard Street. Established in the XVIIIth 
Century. 

















OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—All diseases springing from bad blood, malar- 

dous districts, or overheated atmospheres can be cured 
by these noble remedies. Fever, ague, influenza, 
bronchitis, diphtheria, stomach complaints, and bilious 
rders are easily met and readily conquered by 
these unrivalled medicaments. Both act harmoniously 
Sp gesueeving the pure and best materials of the body, 
nd in expelling all that is redundant, effete, or corrupt. 
Thus the cure is not slight and ephemeral, but com- 
plete and permanent, as thousands who have per- 
sonally tested their power have gratefully testified. 
Tovalids in ali quarters of the globe whose listlessness 
of mind and sallowness of complexion warned them 
and their friends of some undermining disease, have 


| ESTABLISHED 1864. 


7 . 
OR GENTLEMEN WHO REQUIRE NO CREDIT, a private 
trade of highest class and character, yielding to its patrons the full advantages of their position, is con- 
ducted by TIMEWELL, Special Tailor and Military Outfitter, 8 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 
Book of Prices post free. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT PRICES OF LONG-CLOTH Suirts: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt) ; 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, free from headache, relief from pain 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, mvigorate the nervous media, and 
regulate the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with that marvellous remedy discovered 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), to which he gave the name of 


C H LOR OOD Y N €E, 


And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks & arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Sp 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. 

From Lord FRANCIS CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868. 

Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 
once to the above ad 

*,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her 
Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Bec. 31, 1864. 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Woop stated that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 

Sold in Bottles at 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 64. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony panies each Bottle. 

SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 

















BREAKFAST—GRATEFUL—OOMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. 
JAMES EPPS & 0O., Hommopathic Chemists, London. 


Epps's Cocoa is also prepared with condensed milk, 
and sold in tins labelled “ Epps's Milky Cocoa.” 


AN EVENING DRINK. 


CACAOIN E 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 

Epps’s Cacdoine is also prepared with condensed 

milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacdoine.” 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
This elegant and fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unparalleled success in promoting 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHEB. 
TFEALTHY DIGESTION— 


Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 


impaired, the ular and professional remedy is 
PMORSON'S PEPSLNE. 











the growth, improving, and beautifying the Human 
Hair. It is patronized by Royalty and the Aristocracy 
of Kurope, whilst its introduction into the Nurseries of 
Royalty and those of the Upper Classes is a sufficient 
proof of its merits. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d (equal to 


Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 





four small), and 21s per bottle. Sold by Ch 
Perfumers. 
*,* Ask for “ ROWLAN D'S MACASSAR OIL.” 





LOSS OF HAIR, &. 

Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. 
\' RS. TERRY is daily in attendance at 
l 304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly 
opposite the Polytechnic). The Loss of Hair from ill- 
ness, casual balduess, or grey hairs, &c., as well as 
defects in the skin and complexion, can all be happily 
remedied by Mrs. Terry's treatment. Mrs. TERRY'S 
INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of 
superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY 
LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 





been thoroughly renovated by Holloway's remedies. 


superfluous hairs, 2is per bottle, carriage paid. 


and. 





MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
0 ° 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to ita 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 

Sold by most Ch and Perf 

Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








CHAPMAN’S 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES SOLD EVERYWHERE at 1s 3d per lb., in all sizes. 
Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





PERRY DAVIS’ 
VEGETABLE 


Derot—17 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 


PAIN KILLER. 


Price 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, 48 6d, and 11s per boitle. 


FOR INTERNAL 
AND EXTERNAL USE. 
Inhaler, 28 6d each, 
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I ONDON 
4 EXHIBITION of 1871. 
The GENERAL PUBLIC are admitted EVERY 


WEEK-DAY EXCEPT WEDNESDAY, from 10 a.m. 


to 6 p.m. on payment of ONE SHILLING. On 
WEDNESDAYS the usual price is HALF-A-CROWN. 


There are Five Entrances, one by the Royal Entrance 
of the Albert Hall, two in Exhibition and twoin Prince 


Albert road. 


| ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
Visitors are requested to come provided with change. 


| ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

The THREE-GUINEA SEASON TICKET Admits— 
1. To a Free Arena or Balcony Seat for all Concerts 
given in the day-time, at the cost of her Majesty's Com- 
missioners. 
2. To the Exhibition Galleries two hours before the 
public are admitted. 
3. Toall the Flower Shows and Promenades in the 
Horticultural Gardens, 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 
MONTHLY TICKETS. 
On and after the Ist JUNE NEXT, for the especial 
convenience of visitors from the Country, MONTHLY 
TICKETS having all the advantages of SEASON 
TICKETS will be issued at One Guinea each, dating 
from the day of issue, to be had at the Chief Office, 
Royal Albert Hall, and of all the usual Agents. 


ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1871. 

The Exhibition is Open as early as 8 a.m. to 
SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS, or to the General Public 
who pay Twice the Charge of the day. The only 
Admission for the Early Hour is by the Lower Entrance 


in Exhibition Road. 
ONDON INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


DISTRIBUTION of the PRINCIPAL OBJECTS :— 
1, Architecture, Engraving, Photography, and a por- 
tion of the Water-Colour Pictures are exhibited in the 
Upper Gallery of the Albert Hall, 
2. Educational Apparatus and Appliances and the 
International Collection of Toys and Games are ex- 
hibited in the Two Small Theatres on the Balcony 
Floor of the Albert Hall. 
3. Woollen and Worsted Manufactures are exhibited 
in the South Rooms on the first and second floors of 
the Albert Hall. 
4. The Pottery and Foreign Pictures are in the new 
Exhibition Galleries, facing the Exhibition Road. 
5, The Machinery in Motion, the Scientific Inventions, 
and the British Pictures are in the New Exhibition 
Galleries, facing the Albert Road. 


HAMES EMBANKMENT. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH'S MOTION. 
The RATEPAYERS of the Metropolis and the 
CONSUMERS of COAL in LONDON 

and the oem districts are respectfully requested to 
COMMUNICATE with their Representatives and other 
Members of Parliament, in support of Mr. W. H. 
Smith's Motion in the House of Commons against the 
appropriation by the Crown of land reclaimed from the 

River in the formation of the Thames Embankment. 

All persons residing in the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict are taxed towards effecting the Embankment bya 
duty of 9d a ton on coal. 

Every inhabitant in London is concerned in the 
matter, as intimately associated with the question of 
“ Open Spaces,” so indispensable to the health, recrea- 
tion, and morality of the people, while every residentin 
the Provinces has also an interest in the question, as 
affecting the picturesque appearance of the metropolis 
of the nation. 

Immediate action should be taken. 

London, May 16, 1871. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS.—The SIXTY-SEVENTH 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall 

Mall East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, 1s; catalogue, 6d 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e@ the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 


























of Europe. returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 


ARMY, NAVY, and CIVIL OUTFITTER. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON. ,...0000008 < 41, 44, 45 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester, 


INTERNATIONAL 


with prospectuses, may be had on application. 


O LIBRARIES, 
CLUBS, SOCIETIES, &c.—The Advertiser (30), 


Address, OMICRON, care of Mr, Round, West Ham 
Lane, West Ham, E. 


INSTITUTES, 


well educated, of methodical habits, and highly recom- 
mended, seeks an Engagement as SUB-LIBRARIAN 
or CURATOR and SECRETARY. Town or country. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 
LERICAL, MEDICA 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ANNUAL INCOME, steadily increasing, £230, 355, 
ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707 769, 
The NINTH Bonus will be declared in January 1372 
® " 





EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 

4 On Thursday, July 27, THIRTEEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, and EXHIBITIONS, tenable at the College, 
will be offered for competition :—One of £50 for 
Classics; one of £50 for Mathematics and Physical 
Science, or proficiency in either; two of £20 for 
Modern Languages, or History, or both; age fourteen 
to sixteen. Three of £20 for Boys under fourteen, for 
Mathematics or Classics. Six Exhibitions of £10 each 
will be given to Boys who are thought by the Exami- 
ners to have acquitted themselves creditably in any 
subject. 
Boys coming from a distance will be lodged at the 
College. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, 
Leamington College. 


and all With-Profit Policies in existence 

June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons ois ony 

a —_ Assurances before June 30th next, will share 

in that division, although one Premium o1 i 

oo 7 —— 
port and Balance Sheets, Forms of Pr posal 

every information, can be obtained of . ont 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secre: 





13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. —~ 
$$ 
ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.0, 
(Established in 1830.) 
. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 90 PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Pr 








HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, Loudon.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


A LLIANCE ASSURANCE 

SOMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,000. 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 

able terms. Prospectuses, Stat tof A , and 





received on existing Policies; a pr 
rarely attained by the most successful OMoes. atin 

2, ALL THE PRoriTS belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reduction and ultimate tine. 
tion of their Premiums. - 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 

4. No CoMMISSION is paid on New Policies, 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Assur- 
ances without personal attendance, 

6. Further particulars may be had on application 
the Office, personally or by letter. “ 


CHARLES ANSELL, Jr, Actuary, 





Forms may be had on application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 


ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 

in South Australia, Drafts cnnetiatel: and collected ; 

money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 

Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


“4 CCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
ACCIDENTS Cause Loss OF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS.CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 


Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS by insuring 


with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 
INSTITUTED 1820, 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Aunuities, £1,626 
per annum. 
The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,897. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 
Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 
The accounts of the Office for the last financial year, 











“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 





ST 

RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th A) P 
1851.  Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne. 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained at 
their office. They also issue circular notes for the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effecting 
of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1871. 


HE NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Established, 1825. 
Head Office :—Edinburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 | PA. UP, £1,000,000, 
RESERVE FuND, £330,000, 








LONDON OFFICE, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C, 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are kept agreeably to usual 
custom. 
Deposits at Interest are received. 
CrRcULAR NoTEs and LetTers of CREDIT available 
in all parts of the World are issued, for Home and 
Foreign Travelling ; also for Business Purposes. 
CUSTOMERS’ SECURITIES are taken charge of, Divi- 
dends Collected, and Investments and Sales of alt 
descriptions of Securities effected. 
At the London Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bankiog business connected with Scotland 
is also transacted. 

WILLIAM STRACHAN,)- Joint Agents, 
JAMES COWAN, i London Office. 


" # gesamamadl AMERICAN ORGANS. 








partes TED IMPROVEMENTS. 





rNHE NEW REED VALVE, with 


Parallel Action. 


r pee VEILED BOURDUN. 








pe NEW OCTAVE COUPLER. 





RICES from £12 to £125.— 


TBL si. 


Fee 


Zeeved & | Eze 


BRANCHES ...... «50 Bold Street, Liverpool. 
CRAMERS, the sole manufacturers in England, 
have invented and patented a new reed valve, which 





39 New Street, Birmingham. AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
OR the RACES.—H. J. NICOLL’S | Lu MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- | ! nd patented a 
Light Half-Guinea LLAMA DUST COATS; | tainingan exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign | imparts a rapidity of articulation — be bmn nad 
also Indian Silk, 25s: Poplin Coats, 52s 6d “"“"*+| Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an | duced by the percussion action of the ba : 
. 258; Poplin Coats, 52s 6d. enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to | Their veiled Bourdon, a new invention, largely in- 

OR the RACES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 


20 per cent creases the tone as compared with the ——- 
: yhile i 3 isi roundness in 

Allied Waterproof TWEED OVERCOATS, for | .. @: LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle Bourdon stop, while it has a surprising ro 
Dust or Rain, one sovereign; if with silk lapels, one 


Street, London, E.C. its quality. A new octave coupler has also been regis- 
street, on, B.C. 
guinea each. 


tered, which acts without adding to the weight of the 

touch. The vox-humana stop has likewise been intro- 
OR the RACES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 
SUMMER OVERCOATS, of fine Melton cloths, 


ine. C APIT A LIST S, | duced. Besides these improvements, Cramers’ Ameri- 
from two to three guineas each. 











can Organs possess a peculiarly agreeable and mellow 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY | quality of toue, which distinguishes them above all 


SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. | , they mor ilmmaa Harmonium Gallery, 
3 * ae ca | MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free. | 8 eats 
CE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE | Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign | ‘ a a tala TERS 
ICE.— The WENHAM LAKE ICE COM- | Railways, Debentures, Gas, Telegraphs, Water-Works, | P URE AERAT ED WA — 
PANY’'S celebrated ICE, Ice-Water Pitchers, Ice- | Insurance, Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., | ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Cream Machines, and Prize-Medal REFRIGERATORS, | American and Colonial Stocks, &c. | SopA, PoTass, SELTZER, LEMON ADB, Li THIA; AND FOR 
fitted with water tanks and filters, and all modern im-| CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, | Qo tee ne ae eo ormry,” and 
provements, can be obtained only at the sole office, | will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guido | ouane tated wenn chaiy js agin Ae Sold everywhere, 
WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, | and wholesale of R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin, North 
125 Strand, London (corner of Savoy Street). 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 


| Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
Illustrated price lists free. Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C, | rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 
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hada 
FOR LACK OF GOLD, the 


vel, by Charles Gibbon, Author of 


Fe Gray §c., is now ready, in 3 vols. , 


at all the Libraries. 


London: BLACKIE & Son, 44 Paternoster Row. 








D END CHART, 
(RACROFT'S BANK. DIVID 


pag Hundred an 


Kingd Solonial ; 
United gh and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Pelee, yment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
Dow ties, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, 
Price 2s 64; or, mounted on roller, 10s 6a. 


Will shortly be ready, the Second Edition of 


(RACROFT’S INVESTORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 


ALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 


With ©. 
rtion especially adapted for the Legal 
vetted veontaining | Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property ; Leasehold, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances ; Bills and 
ry Notes; Moneys Advanced or Borrowed. 
“The object of this Memorandum Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in # Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. No such record was in existence previous 


to the first edition. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
—S 7 year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 

and decline of the National Funded Debt of 

Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 

of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 





This day, 12mo, cloth, 242 pages, price 4s, by post 4s 4d. 
HE ROUND TOWERS of IRELAND, 
her Ancient Churches, and the Druids. By Rev. 
Ricaarp Suippy, P.P. of Aghada, County Cork. 
Dublin: W. B. KEtxy, 8 Grafton Street. 


EW STORY by the Author of ‘* The 
N Tallants of Barton ” and “ Christopher Kenrick.” 


HE VALLEY OF POPPIES, by the 
Author of “The Tallants of Barton,” will com- 
mence in the New Volume of THE GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE in June. One Shilling Monthly. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co. 


UITORS’ FUNDS in COURT of 
CHANCERY. See Eighth Edition, Letter 10, 
RD ST. LEONARD'S HANDY BOOK on PRO- 
PERTY LAW. Price Five Shillings. 
Witt1amM BLACKWOOD and Sons, 37 Paternoster Row, 
London; and 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
EANNE DARC; and other Poems. 
By RoBERT STEGGALL. 

Mr. Steggall’s verse reminds us, but not by a servile 
or even @ pronounced imitation, of Mr. Tennyson, and 
in a still greater degree of Mr. Alexander Smith.”"— 
Spectator. 











“Let the poem but once be commenced, and the 
reader of it is, as it were, entrapped within a magic 
circle—he needs must tarry, till the wizard hath had 
his will. And it is indeed a true wand of wizandry, 
the pen with which Mr. Steggall has here, first of all, 
most delicately sketched in, and afterwards, with 

dashes and erratic strokes of genius, deli- 
neated, with a wonderful vigour of chiaroscuro, that 
tender but heroic central figure of Joan of Arc." —Sun. 

“ Nous recommandons ce livre & chacun et & tous.”— 
Le Courrier de U Europe. 

“Nous ne craignons pas de présenter le poéme de M. 
Steggall comme le plus bel hommage qui ait été rendu 
a Jeanne d’Arc.”—ZL’' Union. 

London: Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


BREEZE from the GREAT SALT 
LAKE; or, New Zealand to New York by the 
New Mail Route. By J. E. OLLIVANT, Esq. M.A, 
Oxon. With Map, post 8vo, 4s 6d. 
London: WiLtiAM Hunt and Co., 23 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, W., and Aldine Chambers, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C, 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square. — The THIRTIETH ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held 
in the Reading-Room on SATURDAY, the 27th of 
MAY, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
By order of the Committee, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 


square, London.—Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 y»lumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in varioi s larguages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, «r £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £24. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, Read- 
ing-room open from Ten to half- past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Pe ed anarmeaa a “> 
ONDON LIBRARY.—Members are 
informed that a SET of the TIMES Newspaper 

from 1785 to 1844, is now placed in the Reading-room 

















-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
the Halt-7* 4a Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
with Nominal and 


Royal 


MR. FORBES ON THE WAR. 
Now ready, in 2 vols, Syo, 30s, 


MY EXPERIENCES of the WAR 


between FRANCE and GERMANY. By Arcut- 
BALD FORBES, one of the Special Correspondents 
of the Daily News. 


Hurst and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Ralph the Heir. By Anthony 


OLLOPE. 3 vols. 

“A very interesting novel. The episodes of Sir 
Thomas Underwood's electioneering experiences and 
the whole of the Neefit courtship are, in our opinion, 
the strong points of the book. Probably no man alive, 
now that Charles Dickens has departed, can write on 
such subjects so humorously and so truthfully as Mr. 
Trollope." —Times, April 17. 
“ One of the best stories Mr. Trollope has written.”— 


Spectator. 
The Next Generation. By John 
FRANCIS MaGuire, M.P. 3 vols. 

“Readers who will not care for the political and 
social bearing of this book will readily accept it in its 
semblance of fiction, and will find in it most of the 
elements which make up a capital novel, Considering 
the work as a whole, it can be well said that Mr. 
Maguire has, in its composition and in giving it to the 
world, exhibited at once great mora] courage and con- 
siderable skill. He has entered on the illustration of 
the women's rights question with thoroughness and 


ardour."—Morning Post. 
3 vols. 


James Gordon’s Wife. 
Her Own Fault. By Mrs. 
J.K.SPENDER. 3 vols. 
“This book must take a good place among the best 
of our recent novels.” —Standard. 
Restored. By the Author of 


“Son and Heir,” 3 vols. [May 26. 





HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





TRUTH of DOCTRINE and INNOCENOY of LIFE. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


HE FOUR PRIMARY DOCTRINES 
of the NEW JERUSALEM seen by ST. JOHN 
(Rev. xxi., 1, 2, 3,5) ; namely, the Doctrine concerning— 
I, Tae Lorp. IIL. Farra. 
IL. Tug SACRED SCRIPTURES. IV. Lirs. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

The above Treatises present, in a brief form, a four- 
fold rule and criterion of Christian Doctrine and Prac- 
tice, in which the essential truths of Faith and laws of 
Holy Living are clearly and simply set forth. Import- 
ant theological questions, on which the most divergent 
opinions prevail in the Church, are profoundly analyzed 
and laid open to the attentive reader, in a truly rational 
light, derived, by just interpretation, from the Word of 
God itself. The chief design of the author is to state 
explicitly the genuine faith of the Primitive Apostolic 
Church, in a form suited to the urgent intellectual needs 
of the present age. 

London: JAMES SPEIRS, 36 Bloomsbury Street, W.C. 


HOW READEST THOU? 


1. HE STUDY of the BIBLE. By 
Henry Dunn. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 
extra boards, 3s 6d. 
IT. The KINGDOM of GOD the KING- 
DOM of the RESURRECTION. By Henry 
DUNN. 8vo, 4s 6d. 
Ill. WHAT SAITH the SCRIPTURE? 
Three reprinted Essays on Election, Eternal 
Punishment, and Promised Restoration. By 
HENRY DUNN. 8vo0, boards, 2s. 
IV. SUNDAY MORNING. Published 
Monthly. Price 3d. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., and all Booksellers, 








LONE to the ALONE. Prayers for 
Pox Theists. By Several Contributors. Edited, with 
a Preface, by FRANCES Power CosBe, Price 5s, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, W.C. 














Now ready, 6 coloured Plates, 5s 6d. 
IFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. By Dr. Lionet BEALE, F.R.S. 
J.and A. CHURCHILL, 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 5s, 
ERMONS, by James McDouGAtt, 
Pastor of the Belgrave Congregational Church, 
Darwen. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATe: London and Edinburgh. 





In a few days. 

\ OVERTHROW of the FRENCH 
ARMY : its Prelude and its Cause. An Essay. 

WILLIAM Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 








™ SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, 

Weekly, price 6d, contains the Official Minutes 
of the London Board from the commencement ; Lists 
of School Boards and Members in England and Wales ; 
Reports of School-Board Meetings ; Answers to Corre- 
spondents on School Board affairs ; important Articles 
on Education by eminent writers; Reviews of New 
Books. Published by GRANT and Co., 102 Ficet 
Street. May te ordered through all Booksellers and 


NEW BOOKS. 


The ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY of 
the NEW TESTAMENT: a Study for the Present 
Crisis in the Church of England. By the Rev. G.. 
A. Jacos, D.D., late Head Master of Christ's Hos- 
pital. Post 8vo, 16s, (Now ready. 


PEEPS at the FAR EAST: a Familiar 
Account of a Visit toIndia, By NoRMAN MACLEOD, 
D.D. With numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth, gilt extra, 21s. 

“The style is admirable, the statements are full of 
interest, the descriptions of cities, scenery, and people- 
vivacious and picturesque; and it may be questioned 
whether any book of the kind hitherto published has so 
just a claim to popularity as the volume before us. As 
an author, Dr. Macleod exercises what may be called a 
personal attraction over his readers. He keeps them 
en rapport with himself, makes them see what he saw, 
and feel what he felt, and, while acting the agreeable 
companion, is at the same time a trustworthy guide,”— 


Pall Mali Garette. 

FAUST: a Tragedy. By Johann 
WOLFGANG VON GorTHR. Translated in the Ori- 
ginal Metres. By BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. post 
8ro. [Jn the press. 


The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 
By Saran TYTLER and J. L. Watson. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, 16s, 

“A very pl t and lcome addition to our 
poetical library, The authoresses have succeeded 
admirably in representing these singers amid their 
local surroundings, and the various contemporaries 
with whom they were on terms of intimacy We get 
many pleasant and usefal glimpses of life and doings, 
conversations and literary incident, in a country and 
among a ae fall of romantic interest." —Standard. 

“Two of the most charming volumes we have read. 
for a long while.”"—J/lustrated Times, 


SHOEMAKERS' VILLAGE. By Henry 
HOLBEACH. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s. 

“ To the student of human nature these two volumes 
offer many rare and delicate studies of ‘poor human- 
ity.’...... Their merit is of a high order, and throughout 
they abound in racy and pungent sketches of ¥ 
life and character."—Literary World. 

the Duke of 


The REIGN of LAW. B 
ARGYLL. People’s Edition. Crown 8yo, limp 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a 
Curate’s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. New 
and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo 16s. 

“This book is ‘the voice of one crying in the wilder= 
ness,’ @ translation, true and forcible, of the mute 
appeal of many thousand lives. We hope a large 

rele of readers will study and profit by these reminis- 
cences of the Tower Hamlets.”—Ath 

“ We could not easily exhaust all the thoughts sug- 
gested by this interesting and valuable book." 

Spectator. 

“ Mere extracts cannot exhibit the varied interest of 

a book like this. Each chapter has its own charms; 
each character playsa principal part. Wecan but wish 
the author and his work every possible success, We 
may legislate, and we may reform, but these earnest, 
hard-working curates, who are not afraid to penetrate 
the darkest spots of the metropolis—these are the men 
who are the real reformers, and the episodes in an 
obscure life of one of these are worth all the highly- 
coloured romances which now form the current litera- 
ture of the idle and the rich."—Standard. 

“This is one of the few books that leave the critic no 

alternative but simply to heap together words of eulogy. 

Its least and lowest merit is its literary workmanship, 

and yet we can scarcely know where we could look for 

more vivid pictures of accurate observation, of chaste 
simplicity, and unpretentious power. The large- 
hearted geniality, manly piety, and unwearied benevo- 
lence of the anonymous writer informs his eye and 
guides his hand, throwing gleams of radiance, aspects 
of humour, and visions of hope over the sad conditions 
of —_— misery which he describes without a particle 
of Dickens’ falsetto...... If our recommendation could 
avail, it should carry this book into every rich man's 
house and every comfortable home in the land,"— 
British Quarterly Review. 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Reasons 
for Returning to the Church of England,’ by a distin- 
guished Roman Catholic.""—Dean Stanley, in the Spectator. 
“The author, who gives us here his Apologia, ise 
thinker and writer of no common force and clearness ; 
his reasons are of more than usual interest."—Guardian, 
“A remarkably interesting and able book......... It ia 
admirably written, and the arg is undoubtedl 
that of a highly-cultured mind.”—Nonconformist. 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH 
JONES. ByherSister. 2nd Edition. Cr 8vo, 6s.. 
“Her Christian love was wide and brave, and she 
laid down her life for her friends. Her example is a 
glorious one, '—Spectator, 
“It is really the duty of everyone who can possibly 
do it to study the exceedingly-beautiful character here 
presented tous. What she did was marvellous; but 
what she was is the deeper interest and the truer lesson 
of her life. A true Sister of Mercy, she devoted herself 
from her girlhood wholly to the service of Qbrist in his 
poor; and few women have done as much in a long life 
as she in five-and-thirty years. Yet it is not her 
activity that strikes one most on reading her Memoirs, 
but her balance and harmony of character, the single- 
mindedness with which every duty, small or great, at 
home or abroad, was done with the one thought of ita 
being God's work, His special will for her. Her work 
never mastered her, as important work is too apt to 
master even really earnest Ubristians: great as it was, 
she herseif was greater, and able to hold itin its due 
place.” —Literary Churchman, 
JASMINE LEIGH. By C. C. Frase~ 
TYTLER, Crown 5vo, cloth extra, 58. _ ses. with 
“A work of art from which all our nQ%y |’ The 
one or two exceptions, might take 4n6 well-known 
scene at the trial may take rank .% Review, 
scene in ‘ Adu Bede.” — Weste—_ 


——~wV., Ludgate Hill, 
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THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. HODDER & STOUGHTON’s List 

The LANDLORD of “The SUN.” By William Gilbert, Author of THE CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE socterys 
“Shirley Hall Asylum,” &. 3 vols, crown 8vo. LECTURES. 


The PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The OUTBREAK of the GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 


MM. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“We can vouch for the spirit, verve, and lucidity of | expect. The opponents of the Revolution are all treated 
‘style of this version, qualities so perfect that no trace | eitheras knavesor fools. The character of the Royalist 
of a translation is perceptible from the first page to the | blacksmith apprentice, who believes in the King and 
last. From the point of view of an emancipated pea- | nobility,and in caste generally, as the divinest institution 
sant, brought up in the first fervour of revolutionary | of Providence, is not ungenerously drawn. The picture 
enthusiasm, nothing could be more instructive or inter- | is an agreeable one in this classic translation, and full of 
esting. There is just that predominance of a one-sided | instruction for the students of the great and perplexing 
‘self-interest tincturing the whole which we might | events even now going on in France."—<Spectator. 


JUST A WOMAN. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author of “ From Thistles— 


Grapes?” “ Meg,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Mrs. Eiloart has in the present work surpassed her | womanhood. When we say that in this leading char- 
former efforts. Not only has her style improved in | acter the author has thoroughly succeeded, we might 
‘purity, but there is a much wider appreciation of char- | fairly add that this portrait alone would render the 
acter discernible in the tale than she has hitherto dis- | book worth reading. But it abounds alsoin other pictures 


played. Christine Ruddfield is a very noble type of | drawn with no small degree of skill."—Atheneum. 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


* Love's Conflict,” &c, 3 vols. 











Also, Next Week. 


ROOKSTONE. By the Author of “Wild as a Hawk,” “Hester 


Kirton,” &c. 3 vols. 
‘ RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 








Immediately, in 1 vol. large crown 8vo. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF 1870-1. 


Reprinted, by permission, from the 7imes. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





Immediately, in 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


OUR ADVENTURES DURING THE WAR OF 
1870-1. 


By Two ENGLISH LADIES—EMMA PEARSON and LOUISA MACLAUGHLIN. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





This day, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


COMING RAC E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


THE 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 12s. 


RUSSIA IN 1870. 


By HERBERT BARRY. 


To those who, without the time or inclination to go deep into the matter, wish to know something of what 
Russia is, and of the important social reformations which are now in progress, we recommend this volume.”"— 
Globe. 

“Tt is pleasant to be able to state that everybody is pretty sure to find something attractive in every 
chapter.”"—//lustrated London News, 


WYMAN and SONS, 74 and 75 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY.—First-Crass Supscriptioy, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any 
date. Book Societies supplied on liberal terms. Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 








MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—AIl the NEW BOOKS in 


Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least possible 
delay by all subscribers to MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester, and (by order) 
from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New OxrorD STREET, LONDON; CITY OFFICE, 4 KiNG STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


WM. YOUNGER AND CO.’S 
iw,DIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES 


Of the finest : 
7 ‘ity, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
Observe Signs. and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


pea Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
Des: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 








The following are now Ready :— 


. MATERIALISTIC THEORIES, By 


the Most Rev. the Lord Archbi 
Second Edition. Price 6d, —s Yougy 


2. SCIENCE and REVELATION, By 


the Very Rev. R. PayNx Smiru, D, Dean 
Canterbury. Price 6d. =, of 


— 


OTe ra, tae ee 
4, Tho ALLEGED HISTORICAL pr. 


FICULTIES of the OLD and NEW TESTA 
MENTS. By the Rev. Prof. RAWLINSON Mt 
Price 6d. ies 


5. The GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT of 
REVELATION. By the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of CARLISLE. Price 6d. 


oo 


. The NATURE and VALUE of ths 
MIRACULOUS TESTIMONY to CHRISTI. 
ANITY. By Rev. JOHN SrovGHToN DD 
Price 6d. — 


NEW SERIES OF ESSAYS, 
Edited by H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D,, 
President of Cheshunt College, 


The INCARNATION. By W. Lindsay 
ALEXANDER, D.D., F.R.S.E. Now ready, price ls. 


BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. By 
ENOOH MELLOR, A.M., D.D. Now ready, price ls. 


ECCLESIA: Church Problems con- 
sidered in a Series of Essays. By Various Writers, 
Edited by H. R. ReyNoups, D.D. Cheap Issue, 8vo, 
7s 6d. The Edinburgh Review, April:—* The Essays 
are all temperate and able, some of them remark- 
ably striking, and worthy to be widely read and 
pondered by Churchmen.” 








YOUNG MEN and MAIDENS. A 
Pastoral for the Times. By J. BALDWIN Brows, 
B.A., Author of * The Home Life,” &. Price 1s, 


By the same Author, recently published. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES of ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL TRUTH: Essays on the Church and 
Society. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

“ This volume is unquestionably the noblest produc- 
tion of Mr. Baldwin Brown's pen."—Jritish Quarterly 
Review. 

“This able, thoughtful, and most sincere book."— 
Spectator. 

Also, by the same Author. 


MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIP- 
TURE New Series, 3s 6d. 


Mr. R. W, DALE'S NEW WORK. 

The TEN COMMANDMENTS. By 
R. W. Dave, M.A., Author of ** Week-Day Ser- 
mons,” “The Jewish Temple,” &c. Small crowa 
8vo, 33 6d, cloth. 





The LIFE and TIMES of the Rev. 
JOHN WESLEY, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. 
By the Rev. Luks TYERMAN. 3 vols. 8vo, price 
123 each, with Portraits. 





New Edition of Dr. PRESSENSE’S 
JESUS CHRIST: His Times, Life, and Work. 9%. 


“The successive scenes and teachings of our Lord's 
life are told with a scholarly accuracy and a glowing and 
devout eloquence which are well presented to the Eng- 
lish reader in Miss Harwood’'s admirable translation."= 
British Quarterly Review. 


The GREAT SOCIAL EVIL: its 
Causes, Extent, Results, and Remedies. By 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Author of “Moral Statistics of 
Glasgow,” &c. 2s 6d. 

“The book represents the experience of a lifetime, 

and is worthy of attention.” —/ali Mali Gazette. 





The WORLD of MORAL and RELI- 
GIOUS ANECDOTE. By E. Paxton Hoop. Large 
crown 8v¥o, 10s 6d. 

“ A variety of stories from all sorts of writers, on all 

sorts of subjects, but all having, direcUy or remotely, & 

religious or moral purpose. It is really a very amusing 
book, which you can hardly open anywhere without @ 
temptation to read on.” —Guardian. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 








“ OrFicgs: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


27 Paternoster Row. 
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s. HENRY S. KING & CO’S LIST OF 
ween NEW BOOKS. 


1. 
JOURNALS kept in FRANCE and ITALY, 


from 1848 to 1852, With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848... By the late 
Nassau WILLIAM SENIOR. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Stupson. In 
2 vols. Post Svo. (Just ready. 


The NILE WITHOUT a DRAGOMAN. By 


Faepenic Epen. inl vol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Just ready. 


3. 
FREEDOM in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Six Sermons suggested by the Voysey Judgment. By the Rey. Stoprorp A. 
Brooks. Inivol. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. (Ready. 


4. 
A NEW VOLUME of SERMONS, by the 


Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE. (Shortly. 


The EUROPEAN in INDIA, with a MEDICAL 


GUIDE for ANGLO-INDIANS. Inl vol. Post 8vo. [Shor tly. 


6. 
NOTES on the ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBI- 
TION, 1871. By AN ART CRITIC. (Just ready, 
A NEW HOVEL. 
HALF-A-DOZEN DAUGHTERS. By J. Mas- 
yERMAN, Author of “A Fatal Error.” In 2 vols. [Shortly. 
A NEW NOVEL 
HER TITLE of HONOUR. 


In 1 vol. 
HENRY S. KING & CO., Publishers, 65 Cornhill. 


By Hotme Lez. 


[ Shortly. 





In the Press. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL.” 


ORISSA; 


Or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian Province under Native and 
Eng ule. 


Being Vol II. of the “ ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL.” 
By W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. 
SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





JOHNSON’S LAW of PATENTS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s, cloth. 
A CONCISE VIEW of the LAW connected with LETTERS 
PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMES JOHNSON, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law; and J. HENRY JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst. C.E., Solicitor and Patent 
Agent, Lincoln's Inn Fields, and Glasgow; Authors of “ The Patentee’s Manual.” 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





ALPINE SUMMER QUARTERS for INVALIDS. 
Second Edition, with Map, in crown 8vo, price 68. 


HE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE as SUITED to 
INVALIDS ; with Notices of Mediterranean and other Winter Stations. By 


C. T. WILuiIAMs, M.A., M.D., Oxon, Physician to the Hospital for Consumption at | 


Brompton. Revised and enlarged ; with an Appendix on Alpine Summer Quarters 
and the Mountain Cure. 

“Invalids who winter abroad in these parts will find that this little book contains 
touch useful information, and it is written in an easy, agreeable style."—Lancet. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





In 1 vol. feap, 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 
HE MAD WAR PLANET, and other POEMS. By 
WILLIAM Howrrt, Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Places,” &c. 
“Sooner or later the principles here advanced must be accepted by all reasonable 
beings. As a poem the work is of a high order.”"—City Press. 


“We honour the man who, in this remarkable poem, thus boldly tells the world | 


that war is a display of Satanic madness."—Z£nglish Independent. 

“The eloquent author of this grand poem never produced aught so well timed, 
pe yd to achieve the high and holy purpose to which he has devoted his life.” 
—Art Journal. 


“This poem pleads vehemently, eloquently, for peace. It ought to call the | 


Christian Church to do its duty by war, and that is to denounce it utterly."—Sword 
and Trowel, edited by the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





ARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS’ FOUNTAIN in the 

: REGENT’S PARK.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, which also con- 

tains Illustrations of Picturesque Architecture—Among the Pictures at the Interna- 

tional and the Academy—The Great Painters of Italy—Genius versus Application, 
&c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


ST. LAW RENCE-ON-SEA. 
The “GRANVILLE HOTEL.” 


Situated on one of the most bracing points of the South-Eastern Coast, is replete 
With the comforts of a first-class Hotel. 

The Cuisine is perfect, and the Wines of the best vinta zes. 

Billiard, Reading. and Ladies’ Drawing-Rooms. 

Table d’Hote at 6.30 

Saline, Iron, Sulphur, Sea-Water Plunge, and Turkish Baths attached to the 
Hotel, with experience | attendants. 

Boarding arrangements and terms on application to the Manager. 

(Ramsgate is the Station « 
_—_—— 
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A USICAL GYMNASTICS for LADIES. | 


35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 


NEW WORKS. 
MAX MULLER'S LECTURES on _ the 


SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, New and Cheaper Edition (being the Sixth), 
thoroughly revised. 2 vols. crown 8yvo, price 16s, 


MAX MULLER’S CHIPS from a GERMAN 


WORKSHOP. Complete in 3 vols. 8vo, price £2. 
Vols. I. and LI. Essays on the Science of Religion, and on Mythology, Traditions, 
and Customs, Second Edition, price 24s. 
Vol. III, Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquities, price 16s, 


HOURS of EXERCISE in the ALPS: a Collec- 


tion of Scattered ESSAYS. By Jown TYNDALL, LL.D. FERS. With 7 
Illustrations engraved on Wood by E. WHYMPER, crown 8yo, price 12s 6d. 


JOHN JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. In 1 


vol. feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


HISTORICAL VIEW of LITERATURE and 


ART in GREAT BRITAIN, from the Accession of the House of Hanover to 
the Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. MuRRAY GRAHAM, M.A. 1 vol. 8yo, 
price 14s. (On Monday next. . 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Second Series. By JAMES ANTHONY FrRovups, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By JAMES ANTHONY FROuDB, 
M.A. Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8yo, price £3 12s. 


HISTORY of the LAND TENURES and LAND 


CLASSES of IRELAND; with an Account of the various Secret Agrarian 
Confederacies. By Georges S1@ERSON, M.D. Post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


The CANADIAN DOMINION. By Cuartzs 


oeenens. With Six Full-page Illustrations engraved on Wood. 8vo, price 
128 6 


MEMOIR of DANIEL MACLISE, R.A. By W. 
ketches 


Justiy O'DriscontL, M.R.LA., with some Woodcuts of Unpublished 
drawn by Maclise in Letters to Friends, Post 8yo, price 78 6d. 


FUNDAMENTALS; or, Bases of Belief concern- 
ing Man and God: a Handbook of Mental, Moral, and Religious Philosophy. 


By the Rey. T. GrirritH, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(On Saturday next. 


ALROY and IXION, By the Right Hon. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P. Cabinet Edition, in crown 8vo. Phe Two Works 
complete in a single volume, price 6s. (On the 31st instant. 


WHYTE MELVILLE’S QUEEN’S MARIES, 


and GOOD for NOTHING, in the Modern Novelist’s Library. Each Work com- 
plete in a single Volume, crown 8yo, price 28 sewed, or 28 6d cloth, 


SHAKESPEARE’S EUPHUISM; an Attempt 


to Illustrate certain Passages of Shakespeare's Plays by reference to 
“Euphues” of his contemporary Lyly. By W. L. RusHToN, of Gray's Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo, price 3s. 


LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISURE HOURS; a 


Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c. By 
RicHarD A, Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S, Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. (On June 1. 





FRAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIEN- 


TIFIC PEOPLE: a Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By 
Joun TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo, price 14s. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the 


PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN: Mental and Social Condition of Savages. 
By Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. Second Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 


8vo, price 16s. 


TODD and BOWMAN’S PHYSIOLOGICAL 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of MAN. Being the Second Part of the New 
Edition of Vol. L, by Liong. S. Beae, M.B., F.R.S.; and comprising amen 
on Tissue, Fibrous Tissue, Cartilage, Bone, and Adipose Tissue ; with 50 - 
cuts and 8 Coloured Plates. 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


‘On the MILK TREATMENT of DIABETES 


| and BRIGHT’S DISEASE. By Artuvur Scotr Donkrn, M.D., Lectorer on 
| Medical Jurisprudence, Durham University. ,1 vol. crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 
| 


A SYSTEM of SURGERY, in Treatises by 


Various Authors. Edited by T. Ho_mes, MLA., &c., Surgeon and Lecturer on 
Surgery, St. George's Hospital. Vol. V., completing the Second Edition, and 
comprising — 

DISEASES OF THE GENITAL ORGANS; 

DISEASES OF THE BRBAST, THYROID GLAND, AND SKIN ; 

OPERATIVE SURGERY; 

APPENDIX OF MISCBLLANEOUS Sv 
| ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO THE WHOLE WORK; 
| List OF AUTHORS. 
| 8yo, with numerous IIlustrations, price One Guinea. 


| London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, aud DYER. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR MAY. 





STORY of the LONDON PARKS. By 


Jacos LARWOOD (one of the Authors of “ History of Signboards"). 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Illustrations coloured and plain, 18s. 


Mr. Hotten’s long-promised “Story of the London Parks”"—Hyde Park, St. 
James's Park, the Green Park, and Mary-Bone Garden—is at length about to 
appear. The Work will be in 2 vols. with numerous illustrations, and might be 
very well styled “ An amusing description of London Polite Society during all the 
changes of fashion which have taken place from the days of Elizabeth to Victoria.” 


NAPOLEON III, from POPULAR 
CARICATURES. Part I.—The Story of the Life of Napoleon IIL 


Part IL—The Same Story, as told by the Popular Caricatures of the past 
Twenty-five Years. Crown 8vo, pp. 400, price 12s 6d. 


*,* The object of this Work is to give Both Sides of the story. The artist has 
‘gone over the entire ground of Continental and English Caricatures for the last 
Quarter of a Century, and a very interesting book is the result. 


The ENGLISHMAN’S HOUSE, from a 


Cottage to a Mansion: a Practical Guide to all interested in Selecting or Build- 
« inga House. ByC. J, RicHarpson, Architect (Author of “ Old English Mansions,” 
&c.). 600 Illustrations, 550 pp., cloth, 7s 6d. 


An invaluable book upon house-planning. 


THE RED REVOLUTION FORETOLD. 
The REDS of PARIS; or, the “ Gavroche 


Party." By BLANCHARD JERROLD, Author of “At Home in Paris.” 8vo, 
78 6d. 


KILLED at SAARBRUCK: an Englishman's 


Adventures during the War. By Eowarp LEGGs, Correspondent at the Seat 
of War. In cloth neat, 2s 6d; or Popular Edition, in paper, 1s. 


*,* The London papers contained a telegram that “ Herr Leck was thrown into a 
Prussian casemate and killed.” He revived, however, and is now back again 
amongst us to tell his tale of peril and adventure. The book is a cheap one, and 
éntended for popular reading. 


The STORY of ALSACE and LORRAINE, 


and How they were Lost by Germany. 6d. 


*,* A deeply interesting little book. It gives a full account of the former Sieges 
of Metz, and the Capture of Strasburg in 1631. . 


POEMS and SONNETS. 


Part I. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“ There are grace and melody in the pieces entitled ‘Reminiscence’ and ‘The 
Ped of Love.’ ‘The Waking of Beauty’ shows genuine worsbip.”—<Spectator, 
pril 8. 


By George Barlow. 


“A new singer to us is Mr. Barlow, but one who unquestionably fingers the 
chords of his harp with masterly touch.”—Public Opinion, April 1. 


“A clever and remarkable book......If Mr. Barlow be a young man, his careor is, 
in @ great measure, in his own hands.”—JZ/oyd's, Blanchard Jerrold, March 26. 


“To the Rossetti subdivision, we think, the volume before us belongs. It has the 
foving yearning after loveliness which characterizes Swinburne and Rossetti, but it 
das no obscurity, and it has a fine human sentiment of its own."—Dispatch, March 26. 


To be followed immediately by 
POEMS and SONNETS. Part II. 
POEMS and SONNETS. Part III. 





NEW BOOKS OF HUMOUR. 
SENSATION NOVELS. Condensed by Bret 


Harz. Cloth, 2s 6d. Common Edition, Is 6d. 


*.* A most enjoyable book. The principal living novelists will here find delight- 
ful little Stories in their own peculiar style and manner, and with the most delicate 
touches of Satire. 


THAT HEATHEN CHINEE, and other Poems. 


Mostly Humorous. By Bret HARTE. 1s 6d; cloth extra, 2s 6d. 


*,* Anentirely new style of humour. On the other side of the Atlantic these 
inimitable bits of humour have been printed and reprinted in every newspaper 
ahroughout the land, giving the public an infinity of delight. 


POLICEMAN Y: his Opinions on War and the 
Milingtary. With Illustrations by John Edward Soden. 1s; cloth, 2s 6d. 


*,* Readers of Thackeray's “ Policeman X Ballads” will be much amused with 
the “ Opinions" of his brother officer, *‘ Policeman Y."’ His last ballad is entitled 
‘On our Impartiality, and how we don’t want to Quarrel with Nobody.” 





: i ted a 
A FEW OF THE CHOICE BOOKS ON SALE py 


ELLIS AND GREEN 
<8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





Bewick (T.)—Fables of Asop, and others. 
copy, boards, uncut, £3 15s. > ers. Newcastle, 1818, 870, fing 
Bibliotheca Grenvilliana. 1842-8. 3 vols. royal 8 
half-morocco, £24. yal Svo, large paper, very rare, 
Brandt's Ship of Fooles. Translated by ALEX. BARCLAY, 1570, Folio, 


russia, £18 18s. 


Cervantes.—El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don uix: P 
splendidly-priuted edition. Madrid, 1730. 4 vols. iy mt 9 eqns 


Daniell (W.)—Voyage round Great Britain, undertake: th 
Say See See eee Bicuano AYTON. 1814, 8 vola' a (ee 
royal 4to, more than utifully coloured Plates, very choi > 
flue fresh russia extra, £3 83, 7 Ce original copy, ig 


Dibdin’s Decameron. 1817. 3 vols. royal 8vo, half-rassi 
£16 16s, cee er oes, OM, ep ea, 


Du Bellay.—Les Cuvres Frangoises de Joachim du Bella 
homme Angevin and oe excellent de ce temps. Lyon, 1575. Small ee 
red morocco extra by Hardy, leaves marbled and gilt, £3 15s.~—A Copy in similar 


condition brought 285 francs at the Yemeniz Sale. 


Dugdale.—Stevens’ Antient Abbeys, Monasteries, osp: 
Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, being two py Ditals, 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, 1722-3. 2 vols. folio, large paper, illustrated with addi. 
tional Portraits, Views, and other Plates, very fine copy, in bright old Tussis, £14, 

Emblems.—Peacham’'s Minerva Britanna; or,a Garde Heroi 
Devises, &c. 1612. 4to, yellow morocco extra, £9 98. "< ical 

Enderbie (Percy).—-Cambria Triumphans; or, Britain in itg Perfect 
Lustre, showing the Origin and Antiquity of that illustrious Nation. 166], Folio, 
fine clean copy, numerous Cuts and Plates of Arms, including the Enderbie arms 
facing the title, in the original calf, £3 10s. 


Eusebius de Preparatione Evangelica. Venetiis, Nic. Jenson. 1470, Folio, 
the first book printed at Venice by Jenson, fine copy, half-bound, £8 8g, 


Ford's Dramatic Works, byGirrorD. 1827. 2 vols. 8vo, boards, uncut, £38, 
Galerie du Musee Napoleon, par FiLHoL. Paris, 1804-14. 11 vols, imp, 870, 


quite complete, the last volume very rare, brilliant open-letter proof im ressiong 
of the 800 fine Plates, half-morocco, uncut, £18 18s. P 


Hearne (Thomas).—Reliquis Hearnianze; the Remains of Thomas 
Hearne, of Edmund Hall: being extracts from his MS. diaries, with Notes, 
Philip Bliss. 1857. 2 vols. large paper, interleaved, and bound im thres tie 
royal 8vo vols., calf, very neat, £5 lds. 

Horatii Opera. Venetiis, apud Aldum. 1501. 8vo, the excessively rare first 
Aldine Edition, red morocco, £15 lis. 

ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPT.—Horee Beatce Marie Virginis. MS. on 239 
pages of fine vellum, of French execution, enriched with the following Miniatures, 
1. St. John in Patmos.—2. The Annunciation. —3, The Visitation—4, The Nati- 
vity.—5. The Announcement to the Shepherds.—6. Adoration of the Magi—7, 
Presentation in the Temple.—8. Flight into Egypt.—9. Crowning of the Virgin 
10. Penitence of David.—ll. The Crucifixion —12 Day of Pentecost,—13. Job 
and his Friends.—14. Virgin and Child —15. Salvator Mundi. There are also 
30 smaller highly-finished Miniatures, illustrating the Lives of the Saints and the 
Calendar, and each page is enriched with an ornamental Side-border. 8yo, 
bound in brown morocco, with silver bosses, £25. 


Jonson's (Ben) Works, by GiFrrorD. 1816. 9 vols, 8vo, calf gilt, £7 10s, 
Massinger's Plays, by GirrorD, 1313. 4 vols, 8vo, calf, £2 158; boards, uncut, 
£3 10s. 


Middleton's Dramatic Works, by Dycz. 1840. 5 vols, 8vo, boards, uncut, 
£6 68. 


Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes and Illustrations. 1512-58. 17 vols. 8yo, 
calf neat, £14 lds. 


O'Flaherty.—Ogygia. 1685. 4to, fine copy, calf extra by Bedford, £2 15s. 


Ola Plays.—Dodsley's Old Plays, by Rexp, GILCHRIST, and PAYNs COLLIER. 
1825, 12 vols. 8vo, large paper, uncut, £10 10s, 


Painter's Palace of Pleasure, edited by HasLEwoop. 1813. 3 vola 4t, 
boards, uncut, £6 68. 

Paston Letters.—Original Letters written during the reigns of Henry VL, 
Edward IV., and Richard IIL, by various persons of rank and consequence, 
elucidating not only public matters of State, but also the private manners of the 
age. 1787-1823. 5 vols. 4to, Portraits and Plates of Autographs, Paper Marks, 
and Seals, nice library copy in calf gilt, £7 10s. 


Pennant (T.)—Journey from London to Dover and from Dover to 
the Isleof Wight. London, 1801. 2 vols. 4to, Maps and Plates, russia extra, 
illustrated with more than 250 additional Plates, including some scarce Portraits, 
Views, &., £8 8s. 

Pitture a Fresco del Campo Santo di Pisa, intagliate da Carlo 
Lasinio. 1812. Large oblong folio, flue origina! impressions, russia, £8. 
Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, by CANNING, Frere, &. London, 1801. dto, 
illustrated with 70 Plates, including rare Engraved Portraits, Views, &., 
bound in brown morocco, super extra, by Rivitre, £16 10s. 
Shakspeare—The Tragedy of Othello the Moore of Venice; asi 
hath beene diverse times acted at the Globe and at the Black-Friers, by his 
Maiesties Seruants. Written by WILLIAM SHAKESPZARE. London, printed by 
A. M. for Richard Hawkins, &c., 1630. 4to. (2nd edition), morocco, £21. “This 
edition,” says Mr. Dyce, “contains some important various readings.” 
Spenser's Complaints. Ist Edition, 1591. 4to, fine copy, red morocco, £8 8s. 
Suffolk.—Iconographia Suffolciana; or, a Biographical History of the 
County of Suffolk. Illustrated by Portraits and Characters, by the Rev. JOSEPH 
Forv, of Ipswich. 1816. 6 vols. 4to, Manuscript, illustrated with nearly 1,000 
Portraits, engraved or drawn, half-bound, uncut, £35, 

Walpole's Anecdotes of Painting, Vertue’s Catalogue of Engravers, 
Richardson's Works on Painting. Strawberry Hill, 1762-92. 6 vols. in three, 4to, 
fine impressions of the numerous Portraits, red morocco, super extra, £10 10s. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, and Walton's Lives. 
With Introductory Essay and [liustrative Notes. 1824-5. Major's Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo, large paper, India Proofs of the Plates, morocco extra by Olarke, £9 10s. 
Ware's Works concerning Ireland, by Harris. 1764. 2 vols. folio, 
Plates, calf gilt, with the scarce leaf (pp. 245-6) in Vol. IL., £12, 
Warwickshire.—Dugdale's Antiquities of Warwickshire, &. 
1656. Folio, fine copy, calf, £15 15s. 

Yorkshire.—History of Richmondshire in the North Riding of the 
County of York, by ‘I. D. Wuitaker. 1823. 2 vols. folio, very desirable 
Copy, with choice India Proofs of Turner's exquisite Engravings, calf extra, £39. 


Yorkshire.—Thoresby’s Leeds and Whitaker's Loidis and Elmete, 
with the rare Supplement, 1816-20, 2 vols. folio, half-russia, uucut, £6 158. 


CATALOGUE of a very Choice Collection of OLD ENGLISH LITERATORE for 6 Stamps. 


London: ELLIS and GREEN, 33 King Street, Covent Garden. 





London: JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 








Lompon:; Printed by Jonn CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SPEcTATOR"” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street. Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 20, 1871. 
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